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What Ivied Walls Could Tell 


An Editorial 


special number in tribute to the 300th Anniver- 

sary of the establishment in 1635 of the first 
American high school—the Boston Latin School. In 
that issue we reviewed the progress of secondary 
education, showing how Latin schools were suc- 
ceeded by private acad- 
emies, and they in turn 
by public high schools. 
This year another anni- 
versary of education is 
being celebrated — the 
founding of old Erasmus 
Hall, in Brooklyn, New 
York, which received its 
charter 150 years ago this 
month and was the first 
academy to be incorpo- 
rated in the state of New 
York. 

Erasmus Hall has a 
story of unusual interest. 
Founded by the stout 
Dutch burghers of the 
village of Flat Bush, now 
a part of Brooklyn, it was built on a plot donated by 
the Dutch Reformed Church. Alexander Hamilton, 
Aaron Burr, Rev. John H. Livingston and prominent 
Dutch citizens were among those who subscribed 
the initial capital of 915 pounds necessary to build 
it. Dutch farmers round about gave time and tim- 
ber. Their hand-hewn joists and clapboards have 
been so durable that the original building is still 
standing practically unchanged. Now used as an ad- 
ministration building, its serenely beautiful colonial 
facade looks out on a garden courtyard filled with 
trees, which is surrounded by a more spacious build- 
ing of modern design. 

At first Erasmus Hall was exclusively a boys’ 
school, to which neighboring Dutch parents paid a 
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guinea entrance fee and six pounds’ yearly tuition 
for the privilege of sending their sons. Discipline 
was enforced by strict rules: “All students shall be 
at their lodgings early every evening”; “No student 
shall be permitted to practice any species of gaming 
nor to drink any spirituous liquors”; nor to “fire a 
gun... nor divert them- 
selves with pistols nor 
any fireworks whatever.” 
The unfortunates who 
flunked their classes were 
sent to the “brig”—a cold 
attic chamber where 
thrashings with a har- 
ness strap took place. 
Only in later years 
were girls admitted. But 
on the lists of its famous 
alumni, by a strange 
quirk of destiny, are 
found many prominent 
actresses of stage and 
screen, including Jane 
Cowl, Anita Stewart, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Helen 
Twelvetrees, Constance and Norma Talmadge. In 
1896, Erasmus Hall was turned over to the New York 
City Board of Education as a free public high school. 
Thus it illustrates the continuous progress of Ameri- 
can education toward a broadening democracy. 
Every American high school of more than a few 
years’ age could tell a story of extraordinary inter- 
est. Yet the history of their schools is usually a closed 
book to the people of their communities as well as to 
their student bodies. In a few schools, groups of stu- 
dents have dug into the musty records and inter- 
viewed aged alumni and teachers, to prepare and 
publish an authentic history. They have found it an 
exciting, enjoyable activity, and one which every 
school could imitate to advantage. 
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Gold-Mounted Guns 


By F. R. 


horn City, and already, to the 

south, an eager star was 
twinkling in the velvet sky, when a 
spare, hard - faced man . slouched 
down the main street and selected a 
pony from the dozen hitched beside 
Tim Geogehan’s general store. The 
town, which in the daytime suffered 
from an excess of eye-searing light 
in its open spaces, confined its efforts 
at artificial lighting to the one store, 
the one saloon, and its neighbor, the 
Temple of Chance; so it was from a 
dusky void that the hard-faced man 
heard himself called by name, 

“Tommy!” a subdued voice accost- 
ed him. 

The hard -faced man made, it 
seemed, a very slight movement—a 
mere flick of the hand at his low- 
slung belt; but it was a movement 
perfectly appraised by the man in 
the shadows. 

“Wait a minute!” 
pleaded. 

A moment later, his hands up- 
raised, his pony’s bridle-reins caught 
in the crook of one arm, a young man 
Moved into the zone of light that 
shone bravely out through Tim Geo- 
8ehan’s back window. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said, trying to 
control his nervousness before the 
weapon unwaveringly trained upon 
him. “I’m—a friend.” 
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For perhaps fifteen seconds the 
newcomer and the hard-faced man 
examined each other with the un- 
winking scrutiny of those who take 
chances of life and death. The young- 
er, with that lightning draw fresh in 
his mind, noted the sinister droop of 
a gray moustache over a hidden 
mouth, and shivered a little as his 
gaze met that of a pair of steel-blue 
eyes. The man with the gun saw be- 
fore him a rather handsome face, 
marred, even in this moment of sub- 
mission, by a certain desperation. 

“What do you want?” he asked, 
tersely. 

“Can I put my hands down?” 
countered the other. 

The lean man considered. 

“All things bein’ equal,” he said, 
“T think I’d rather you’d first tell me 
how you got round to callin’ me 
Tommy. Been askin’ people in the 
street?” 

“No,” said the boy. “I only got into 
town this afternoon, an’ I ain’t a fool 
anyway. ] seen you ride in this after- 
noon, and the way folks backed away 
from you made me wonder who you 
was. Then I seen them gold-mounted 
guns of yourn, an’ of course I knew. 
Nobody ever had guns like them but 
Pecos Tommy. I could ha’ shot you 
while you was gettin’ your horse, if 
I'd been that way inclined.” 

The lean man bit his moustache. 


“Don’t shoot,” he said, trying to control 

his nervousness before the weapon un- 

waveringly turned upon him. “I’m a 
friend.” 


“Put ’em down. What do you 
want?” 

“TI want to join you.” 

“You want to what?” 

“Yeah, I know it sounds foolish to 
you, mebbe,” said the young man. 
“But, listen—your side-kicker’s in 
jail down in Rosewell. I figured I 
could take his place—anyway, till he 
got out. I know I ain’t got any record, 
but I can ride, an’ I can shoot the pips 
out of a ten-spot at ten paces, an’— 
I got a little job to bring into the firm, 
to start with.” 

The lean nean’s gaze narrowed. 

“Have, eh?” he asked, softly. 

“Tt ain’t anythin’ like you go in for 
as a rule,” said the boy, apologeti- 
cally, “but it’s a roll of cash an’—I 
guess it’ll show you I’m straight. I 
only got on to it this afternoon. Kind 
of providential I should meet you 
right now.” 

The lean man chewed his mous- 
tache. His eyes did not shift. 

“Yeah,” he said, slowly. “What 
you quittin’ punchin’ for?” 

“Sick of it.” 

“Figurin’ robbin’ trains is easier 
money?” 

“No,” said the young man, “I ain’t. 
But I like a little spice in life. They 
ain’t none in punchin’.”’ 

“Got a girl?” asked the lean man. 

The boy shook his head. The hard- 
faced man nodded reflectively. 

“Well, what’s the job?” he asked. 

The light from Geogehan’s win- 
dow was cut off by the body of a man 
who, cupping his hands about his 
eyes, stared out in the night, as if to 
locate the buzz of voices at the back 
of the store. 

“Tf you’re goin’ to take me on,” 
said the young man, “I can tell you 
while we’re ridin’ toward it. If you 
ain’t—why, there’s no need to go no 
further.” 

The elder slipped back into its hol- 
ster the gold-mounted gun he had 
drawn, glanced once at the obscured 
window and again, piercingly, at the 
boy whose face now showed white 
in the light of the rising moon. Then 
he turned his pony and mounted. 

“Come on,” he commanded. 

Five minutes later the two had 
passed the limits of the town, head- 
ing for the low range of hills which 
encircled it to the south—and Will 
Arblaster had given the details of his 
job to the unemotional man at his 
side. 

“How do you know the old guy’s 
got the money?” came a level ques- 
tion. 

“IT saw him come out of the bank 
this afternoon, grinnin’ all over his 
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face an’ stuffin’ it into his pants- 
pocket,” said the boy. “An’ when he 
was gone, I kind of inquired who he 
was. His name’s Sanderson, an’ he 
lives in this yer cabin right ahead a 
mile. Looked kind of a soft old geezer 
—kind that’d give up without any 
trouble. Must ha’ been quite some 
cash there, judgin’ by the size of the 
roll. But I guess when you ask him 
for it, he won’t mind lettin’ it go.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to ask him,” said the 
lean man. “This is your job.” 

The boy hesitated. 

“Well, if I do it right,” he asked, 
with a trace of tremor in his voice, 
“will you take me along with you 
sure?” 

“Yeah—I’ll take you along.” 

The two ponies rounded a shoulder 
of the hill: before the riders there 
loomed, in the moonlight, the dark 
shape of a cabin, its windows un- 
lighted. The lean man chuckled. 

“He’s out.” 

Will Arblaster swung off his horse. 

‘““Maybe,” he said, “but likely the 
money ain’t. He started off home, an’ 
if he’s had to go out again, likely he’s 
hid the money some place. Folks 
know you’re about. I’m goin’ to see.” 

Stealthily he crept toward the 
house. The moon went behind a 
cloud-bank, and the darkness swal- 
lowed him. The lean man, sitting his 
horse, motionless, heard the rap of 
knuckles on the door—then a pause, 
and the rattle of the latch. A moment 
later came the heavy thud of a shoul- 
der against wood—a cracking sound, 
and a crash as the door went down. 
The lean man’s lips tightened. From 
within the cabin came the noise of 
one stumbling over furniture, then 
the fitful fire of a match illumined 
the windows. In the quiet, out there 
in the night, the man on the horse, 
twenty yards away, could hear the 
clumping of the other’s boots on the 
rough floor, and every rustle of the 
papers that he fumbled in his search. 
Another match scratched and sput- 
tered, and then, with a hoarse cry of 
triumph, was flung down. Running 
feed padded across the short grass 
and Will Arblaster drew up, panting. 

“Got it!” he gasped. “The old fool! 
Put it in a tea-cannister right on the 
mantelshelf. Enough to choke a 
horse! Feel it!” 

The lean man, unemotional as 
ever, reached down and took the roll 
of money. 

“Got another match?” he asked. 

Willie struck one, and, panting, 
watched while his companion, mois- 
tening a thumb, ruffled through the 
bills. 

“Fifty tens,” said the lean man. 
“Five hundred dollars. Guess I'll 
carry it.” 

His cold blue eyes turned down- 
ward, and focused again with pierc- 
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ing attention on the younger man’s 
upturned face. The bills were stowed 
in a pocket of the belt right next one 
of those gold-mounted guns which, 
earlier in the evening, had covered 
Willie Arblaster’s heart. For a mo- 
ment, the lean man’s hand seemed to 
hesitate over its butt; then, as Willie 
smiled and nodded, it moved away. 
The match burned out. 

“Let’s get out of here,” the young- 
er urged; whereupon the hand which 
had hovered over the gun-butt 
grasped Will Arblaster’s shoulder. 

“No, not yet,” he said quietly, “not 
just yet. Get on your hawss, an’ set 
still awhile.” 

The young man mounted. “What’s 
the idea?” 

“Why,” said the level voice at his 
right. “This is a kind of novelty to 
me. Robbin’ trains, you ain’t got any 
chance to see results, like; this here’s 
different. Figure this old guy’ll be 
back pretty soon. I’d like to see what 
he does when he finds his wad’s gone. 
Ought to be amusin’!”’ 

Arblaster chuckled uncertainly. 

“Ain’t he liable to—” 

“He can’t see us,” said the lean 
man with a certain new cheerfulness 
in his tone. ‘“‘An’ besides, he’ll think 
we'd naturally be miles away; an’ 
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besides that, 
ready.” 

“What’s that?” whispered the 
young man, laying a hand on his 
companion’s arm. 

The other listened. 

“Probably him,” he said. “Now 
stay still.” 

There were two riders—by their 
voices, a man and a girl: they were 
laughing as they approached the 
rear of the house, where, roughly 
made of old boards, stood Pa San- 
derson’s substitute for a stable. They 
put up the horses; then their words 
came clearer to the ears of the lis- 


we’re mounted, all 





He shambled into the lighted doorway of the cabin. 


teners, as they turned the corner of 
the building, walking toward the 
front door. 

“I feel mean about it, anyhow,” 
said the girl’s voice. “You going on 
living here, Daddy, while—” 

“Tut-tut-tut!” said the old man, 
“What’s five hundred to me? I ain’ 
never had that much in a lump, ar’ 
shouldn’t know what to do with iti 
I had. ’Sides, your Aunt Elviry didn’t 
give it you for nothin’. ‘If she wants 
to go to college,’ says she, ‘let her 
prove it by workin’. I'll pay half, but 
she’s got to pay t’other half.’ Well, 
you worked, an’ — Where on earth 
did I put that key?” 

There was a silence, broken by the 
grunts of the old man as he contorted 
himself in the search of his pockets; 
and then the girl spoke: the tone of 
her voice was the more terrible for 
the restraint she was putting on it. 

‘“Daddy—the—the—did you leave 
the money in the house?” 

“Yes. What is it?” cried the old 
man. 

“Daddy—the door’s broken down, 
and—” 

There was a hoarse cry; boot-heels 
stumbled across the boards, and 
again a match flared. Its pale light 
showed a girl standing in the door- 















































way of the cabin, her hands clasped 
on her bosom—while beyond the 
wreckage of the door a bent figure 
with silver hair tottered away from 
the mantelshelf. In one hand Pa San- 
derson held the flickering match, in 
the other a tin box. 

“Gone!” he cried in his cracked 
voice. “Gone!” 

Willie Arblaster drew a breath 
through his teeth and moved uneas- 
ily in his saddle. Instantly a lean, 
strong hand, with a grip like steel, 
fell on his wrist and grasped it. The 
man behind the hand chuckled. 

“Listen!”’ he said. 
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“Daddy—Daddy——don’t take on so 
—please don’t,” came the girl’s 
yoice, itself trembling with repressed 
tears. There was a scrape of chair- 
legs on the floor as she forced the old 
man into his seat by the fireplace. He 
hunched there, his face in his hands, 
while she struck a match and laid the 
flame to the wick of the lamp on the 
table. As it burned up she went back 
to her father, knelt by him, and 
threw her arms about his neck. 

“Now, now, now!” she pleaded. 
“Now, Daddy, it’s all right. Don’t 
take on so. It’s all right.” 

“But he would not be comforted. 

“T can’t replace it!” cried Pa San- 
derson, dropping trembling hands 
from his face. “It’s gone! Two years 
you've been away from me; two 
years you’ve slaved in a store; and 
now I’ve—” 

“Hush, hush!” the girl begged. 
“Now, Daddy— it’s all right. I can go 
on working, and—” 

With a convulsive effort, the old 
man got to his feet. ‘““Two years more 
slavery, while some skunk drinks 
your money, gambles it—throws it 
away!” he cried. “Curse him! Who- 
ever it is, curse him! Where’s God’s 
justice? What’s a man goin’ to be- 
lieve when years of scrapin’ like 
your aunt done, an’ years of slavin’ 
like yours in Laredo there, an’ all 
our happiness today can be wiped out 
by a thief in a minute?” 

The girl put her little hand over 
her father’s mouth. 

“Don’t, Daddy,” she choked. “It 
only makes it worse. Come and lie 
down on your bed, and I’ll make you 
some coffee. Don’t cry, Daddy dar- 
ling. Please.” 

Gently, like a mother with a little 
child, she led the heart-broken old 
man out of the watchers’ line of vi- 
sion, out of the circle of lamplight. 
More faintly, but still with heart- 
fending distinctness, the listeners 
could hear the sounds of weeping. 

The lean man sniffed, chuckled, 
and pulled his bridle. 

“Some circus!’ he said apprecia- 
tively. “C’mon, boy.” 

His horse moved a few paces, but 
Will Arblaster’s did not. The lean 
man turned in his saddle. 

“Ain’t you comin’?” he asked. 

Fer ten seconds, perhaps, the boy 
made no answer. Then he urged his 
pony forward until it stood side by 
side with his companion’s. 

“No,” he said. “An’—an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to take that money, neither.” 

“Huh?” 

i. The voice was slow and medita- 
ive, 

“Don’t know as ever I figured what 

game meant,” he said. “Always 
seemed to me that all the hardships 
was on the stick-up man’s side—get- 
tin’ shot at an’ chased and so on. Kind 
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REDERIC ROBERT WAKELIN- 

BUCKLEY (F. R. Buckley to us) 
wrote this about himself a few years ago: 
“News of my present doings isn’t sensa- 
tional—I’m living in England after two 
and a half years in France. I have a house 
—a Colonial farm place—in Norwalk, 
Connecticut; I remodelled it myself, do- 


img all the carpentry and so on, but I 
don’t live there. I am, in fact, going te 
jein a colony of artists and writers who 
Hive permanently on motor-yachts in the 
Thames Estuary; going to London to- 
merrow to buy a boat. The one I have in 
mind—and which I shall be occupying 
when you get this—is 40 feet long, 8 feet 
beam, and called ‘Fury.’ She has a cabin 
with 5 feet 6 inches headroom—which, 
since I’m over six feet in height, will dis- 
pose me to keep seated at my typewriter. 
By the way, to mark my entrance on this 
nautical career, I’ve had a large dragon 
tattooed on my left shoulder—Sunder- 
land Macdonald did it; the chap who 
tattooed the Czar and King George and 
all that.” 

Mr. Buckley, an ex-newspaper man, 
published two novels during his stay in 
eur country — The Sage Hen (Bobbs 
Merrill) and The Way of Sinners (Apple- 
ten Century). He has had other books— 
nevels and short stories — published in 
England. Most of these are adventure 
stories of the swashbuckling romantie 
type that make such good movie mate 
rial. In fact Mr. Buckley was a scenario 
writer once, as well as an actor. The 
movies may have given him a taste for 
the kind of fiction he was later to write. 
His hobby, by the way, is rifle and pistel 
shooting which fits into our picture of 
him. He is very proud of the medals he 
has won in duelling pistol tournaments in 
Paris. At the last report he had eight eut 
of a possible twelve. 





of fun, at that. Never thought ’bout 
—old men cryin’.” 

“That ain’t my fault,” said the lean 
man. 

“No,” said Will Arblaster, still 
very slowly. “But I’m goin’ to take 
that money back. You didn’t have no 
trouble gettin’ it, so you don’t lose 
nothin’.” 

“Suppose I say I won’t let go of 
it?” suggested the lean man with a 
sneer. 

“Then,” snarled Arblaster, “I'll 
blow your damned head off an’ take 
it! Don’t you move, you! I’ve got you 
covered. I'll take:the money out my- 
self.” 


His revolver muzzle under his 
companion’s nose, he snapped open 
the pocket of the belt and extracted 
the roll of bills. Then, regardless of a 
possible shot in the back, he swung 
off his horse and shambled, with the 
mincing gait of the born horseman, 
into the lighted doorway of the 
cabin. The lean man, unemotional as 
ever, sat perfectly still, looking al- 
ternately at the cloud-dappled sky 
and at the cabin, from which now 
came a murmur of voices harmoniz- 
ing with a strange effect of joy, to 
the half-heard bass of the night- 
wind. 

It was a full ten minutes before 
Will Arblaster reappeared in the 
doorway alone, and made, while sil- 
houetted against the light, a quick 


movement of his hand across his 
eyes, then stumbled forward through 
the darkness toward his horse. Still 
the lean man did not move. 

“I’m sorry,” said the boy as he 
mounted. “But—” 

“T ain’t,” said the lean man quietly. 
“What do you think I made you stay 
an’ watch for, you young fool?” 

The boy made no reply. Suddenly 
the hair prickled on the back of his 
neck and his jaw fell. 

“Say,” he demanded hoarsely at 
last. “Ain’t you Pecos Tommy?” 

The lean man’s answer was a short 
laugh. 

“But you got his guns, an’ the peo- 
ple in Longhorn all kind of fell 
back!” the boy cried. “If you ain’t 
him, who are you?” 

The moon had drifted from behind 
a cloud and flung a ray of light across 
the face of the lean man as he turned 
it, narrow-eyed, toward Arblaster. 

The pallid light picked out with 
terrible distinctness the grim lines of 
that face—emphasized the cluster of 
sun-wrinkles about the corner of the 
piercing eyes and marked as if with 
underscoring black lines the long 
sweep of the fighting jaw. 

“Why,” said the lean man dryly, 
“T’m the sheriff that killed him yes- 
terday. Let’s be ridin’ back.” 


Reprinted from Red Book, by per- 
mission of the editors. 













































































MANHATTAN CELLAR 


The Vital Role the Underground Plays 
in the Making of a Modern Metropolis 


By Arthur Gorman 


Af] ANHATTAN ISLAND is less 
\ | than 12 miles long and only 
2 miles wide at the widest 
point. Yet close to 2,000,000 people 
live on that island and within a radius 
of about 40 miles of New York City 
Hall live 8,000,000 more, many of 
them with jobs in Manhattan. New 
York City is the world’s chief ship- 
ping, manufacturing, commercial, fi- 
nancial, and recreational metropolis, 
the core of the world’s biggest popu- 
lation area centered around the 
world’s best natural harbor. 

Every day vast swarming hordes of 
humanity converge from all direc- 
tions upon the tiny island of Manhat- 
tan. In the single year 1936 this huge 
invading army of daily commuters 
reached a total of over 217,000,000 
persons, some 89,000,000 more than 
the total population of the United 
States. The daily influx from New 
Jersey alone is said to be around 
330,000 persons. Workers of all sorts 
from bankers to stenographers each 
day pour into the city by trains, sub- 
ways, buses, automobiles, and ferry 
boats. 

The concentration of such immense 
throngs of people in so cramped an 
area (most of them jammed within 
the eight square miles bounded by 
59th Street and the Battery) has con- 


Noted underwater tun- 
nels indicated in picture 
are: (1) and (3) The 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad tunnels, com- 
pleted in 1911 (see photo 
on next page): (2) the 
Holland Tunnel for ve- 
hicular traffic. Tubes 
begun, 1920. Completed, 
1927. Cost, $48,400,000. (4) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
extension from Manhat- 
tan Transfer (near New- 
ark, N. J.) under Hudson 
to Manhattan, and thence 
under city and East River 
to railroad yards at Sun- 
nyside, Long Island. Be- 
gun 1904. Completed, 
1910. Cost of complete 
project including station 
in Manhattan, $125,000,- 
000. (5) new Hudson 
Midtown, or Lincoln, 
tunnel. First tube to be 
opened early in 1938. To 
cost (when entirely com- 
pleted) between 75 and 
85 millions. (6) Queens 
Midtown tunnel for ve- 
hicular traffic. Begun. 
1936. To be completed, 
1940, at cost of $58,356.- 
000. (7) Proposed Bat- 
tery to Brooklyn tunnel. 


fronted New York with problems 
unparallelled in any other city in the 
world. To give these multitudes quick 
access to their jobs, the city has for 
more than 50 years been burrowing 
under its rivers and under its streets. 
To provide water, gas, electric light, 
telephone, central heating, and sew- 
age disposal facilities for its towering 
skyscrapers, its large hotels, it myr- 
iads of apartment houses, factories, 
theatres, and restaurants, New York 
has spent staggering sums digging 
into the earth. 

For its present water supply alone 
the city has spent far more than the 
total cost of Grand Coulee dam 
(Schol. March 20, 1937, p. 20). And 
by the time the new Delaware River 
Aqueduct is completed in 1948 the 
cost of providing water for New 
York’s residents will have soared far 
beyond the combined cost of Grand 
Coulee and the Panama Canal. 

As for the subways, they are New 
York’s eternal headache. Today the 
city has by far the largest total mile- 





This air view of Manhattan shows: the 
Jersey shore, extreme left; the Hudson 
river, left; Manhattan Island, center, 
with a portion of the Bronx in far back- 
ground; the East River, right; Brooklyn, 
lower right corner; and Queens, extreme 
right background. Central Park, center. 
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age of subway lines of any city on © 


earth. Yet New York is building 
more. Ground for the first subway 
was broken in 1890. Yet today on 
Sixth Avenue, the din of pneumatic 
riveting machines shoring up “L” 
pillars can be heard day and night. 
While the trains pound by overhead, 
ceaseless toiling goes on beneath the 
streets to clear a channel through the 
earth for still another subway. The 
occasional blasting detonations and 
the ripped up parts of traffic-snarled 
Sixth Avenue tell the story of the 
city’s long and losing race to provide 
subways as fast as the demand for 
them has grown. 


Tunneling Pioneers 


Tunnels under and to New York 
are so numerous today that the strug- 
gle of tunneling pioneers to convince 
the hard-headed bankers of 50 years 
ago of their need and practicability 
is all but forgotten. Forgotten, too, by 
the thousands of motorists who each 
day speed comfortally through the 
Holland Tunnel at 30 miles an hour, 
is the brave band of straining sand 
hogs who preceded them, boring their 
way through river silt a few hard- 
won feet at a time and working for 
ever in the shadow of death and 
disaster. It is a story of human in- 
genuity and courage—and spectac- 
ular engineering genius—this tale of 
a generation of tunneling under the 
great rivers and narrow, congested 
canyons of New York. 

In the year 1874 New York’s popu- 
lation was around 1,400,000. At that 
time there was only one way of get- 
ting on and off Manhattan Island 
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tunnel, he employed a machine which 














ding , 
ing has since made an outstanding con- 
- tribution to the success of soft earth 
atl tunneling. 
a Man-Made Mole 
a This was the ring-like tunneling 
nae shield. The first of these shields was 
- devised by Sir Marc Brunel, English 
A, engineer and inventor, and was used 
a by him as early as 1825 in driving a 
led tunnel under the Thames, London. 
~~ Brunel’s shield was the forerunner 
a of the modern hydraulic shield which 
ta is now universal for under-river tun- 
neling. The modern shield consists of 
a massive circular steel ring weighing 
sometimes as much as 400 tons. It is 
“al a sort of giant corkscrew. The shield 
' rotates as it advances into the earth 
rug- to be excavated. The shield structure 
ince consists of a drumshell having an in- 
years je ternal diameter slightly larger than 
dility a PF eemepeperocorteee FOR seReerager ec rcsen f the external diameter of the finished 
O, by tunnel lining. The front end is 
— ateaeis : : 9g eer per — - _ _ equipped with heavy steel castings 
Courtesy, N. Y. Board of Transportation j = i 
10Uur, Where the new Sixth Avenue Subway has to be sandwiched in between a ee ee ee ps — 
sand maze of existing underground railway lines. Near Herald Square there are : , , Pp = 
shell, usually witha great mechanical 


their now five levels of transit: (1) the Pennyslvania Railroad crosstown tunnels 
to the East River; (2) the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad to New Jersey; 

ard- (3) the Brooklyn & Manhattan subway line; (4) the surface cars; and (5) 
g for the ancient and dismal Sixth Avenue elevated line. The new subway will 
and make six levels in all. But the elevated line may later be dismantled. 


erector attached for lifting into posi- 
tion the cast steel tunnel lining. 
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other than by boat. This was to the 
north where the narrow Harlem 
River had been bridged by the Dutch. 
But to get across the Hudson from 
New Jersey or across the East River 
from Brooklyn, the commuters of 
those days used the ferries. 

Not everyone, however, was con- 
tent that access to Manhattan from 
Jersey should be forever dependent 
upon ferries. One man in New York 
in particular had for five years been 
dreaming a dream—an absurd dream 
of trains rumbling far below the bed 
of the Hudson. 

Thanks to the power drill, tunnel- 
ing through rock was in 1874 an ac- 
complished and accepted engineering 
fact. But building lasting tunnels, es- 
pecially tunnels of large diameter, 
in soft, water-bearing strata was still 
considered a highly risky undertak- 
ing. In 1830 in England a process had 
been patented for tunneling through 
mud and other alluvial earth by the 
use of compressed air. By extending 
the principle of the diving bell, it had 
been learned that if enough air pres- 
sure could be pumped into an under- 
water working chamber, the water 
could be kept out. 

It was on this compressed air pro- 
cess that the man in New York pinned 
his hopes of conquering the Hudson. 
The man was DeWitt C. Haskin who 
staked his California made mining 
fortune on proving that it was pos- 
sible tohold back a mighty river with 
nothing but thin air. Though the river 
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was destined to win the first 
rounds of the struggle, washing 
away every penny of Haskin’s 
capital, other men were to make 
a reality of his dream after his 
death. 

Work on the first Hudson tun- 
nel from Hoboken, New Jersey, 
to Morton Street, Manhattan, 
was begun in 1874. In July of 
1880 when the northerly of the 
two tubes had been advanced 
only a few hundred feet from 
the Jersey shaft, the compressed 
air blew a hole through the soft 
silt and the water poured in to 
drown 20 men. The accident 
made wary bankers shy away 
from the undertaking. In addi- 
tion, Haskin’s materials and 
methods were crude. Excavation 
was done by hand labor and the 
internal lining of the tunnel was 
of brick and cement. Hence pro- 
gress was slow and the alignment 
of the tunnel imperfect. Work 
was abandoned and the tunnel 
allowed to fill with water in 1891. 

In 1892 an English engineer 
named Charles M. Jacobs began 
construction of a gas tunnel un- 
der the East River. This was to 
provide illuminating gas from 
the gas works on Long Island for 
Manhattan residents. Jacobs was 
destined to become one of the 
foremost figures in tunnel con- 
struction in the New York region. 
In driving the East River gas 
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Courtesy, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 


The tangle of tracks under the Jersey 
shore. Part of the Hudson & Manhattan’s 
system of tunnels linking Manhattan Island 
with the New Jersey passenger stations of the 
Erie, Lackawanna and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, as well as with Newark, Jersey City 
and Hoboken. In the days before under-river 
tunnels to Manhattan, all Jersey railroad 
commuters had to transfer to ferries in order 
to get across the Hudson River (in right 
background). Today, almost half of the pas- 
sengers using the Erie and Lackawanna Rail- 
roads, complete the last lap of their daily 
Manhattan journey on the trains shown here. 
The rest still use ferries. Last year the sys- 
tem carried well over 60,000,000 passengers. 
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The East River gas tunnel was 


completed in 1894, the first finished 
tunnel under New York’s rivers. 


Jacobs’ achievement was so notable 
that he was retained as enginer of 
a committee to study the possibilities 
of completing the abandoned Hudson 
River railway tunnels. Work on the 
Hudson tunnels was resumed in 1901 
under the engineering direction of 
Jacobs and his partner, John Vipond 
Davies. 

In 1904 the “Old North Tunnel” 
begun in 1874 was at last com- 
pleted and Engineer Jacobs proudly 
tramped through the tunnel from 
New Jersey to Manhattan, the first 
man to emerge dryshod from beneath 
the Hudson. 
New York’s Subways 

When New York’s first subway was 
officially opened on October 27, 1904, 
the city staged one of the famous 
demonstrations which were in later 
and more blase years to be reserved 
for welcoming distinguished celebri- 
ties. Tug whistles blew in the harbor, 
church bells chimed, and newspaper 
headlines exultantly screamed “Har- 
lem in 10 Minutes!” 

New Yorkers of those days fondly 
imagined the transit problem was 
solved. It was, on the contrary, just 
getting really complicated. The sub- 
way was even then long overdue. The 
London underground had already 
been in operation for 20 years. It was 
expected that this infant subway 
would carry around 400,000 passen- 
gers per day. It was soon carrying 
more than twice that number. It 
ushered in a real estate boom and 
spread construction of high office 


buildings from downtown to mid-° | 


town Manhattan. But it increased 
rather than decreased congestion, be- 
cause the real estate interests, indif- 
ferent to over-crowded neighbor- 
hoods, concentrated apartment house 
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What a big city looks like underground. This forbidding-looking knot of under- 
ground pipes and conduits for gas, steam, telephone and other essentials of modern 
urban life is just one of the reasons why the new Sixth Avenue Subway is tke tough- 
est of any the city has ever built. Great precautions are taken to avoid the risk of 
explosions from exposed gas mains. Forty years ago in Boston a spark from a trol- 
ley car caused a blast that took ten workers’ lives and cost one million dollars. 
































Above: Where subways cost $3,600 3 
foot. A scene on Sixth Avenue with sub- 
way construction underway. Traffic is 
kept moving down the center of the 
street under the “L” while over the exc» 
vation at the sides of the street a tem. 
porary flooring (called “decking”’) is 
built for supporting the steam shovels, 
cranes, and trucks at work on the new 
subway. Along most of the two and a 
quarter miles of route the “L” pillars 
have to be temporarily supported by 
huge cross girders while the ground is 
dug out from under them. This propping 
up of a forest of “L” pillars will raise the 
subway construction costs $5,000,000. 

Left: Subway building calls for strue 
tures like this, too. A large gas main 
temporarily removed from underground 
while subway construction is underway. 
The tower supports a suspension bridge 
for carrying the gas line over the “L” 
tracks. This is called by-passing and costs 
around $127,000 per mile of subway. 


construction along the route of the 
subway. 

In addition, this first subway ran 
only from City Hall to 145th Street 
on the West Side. Thus to get to 
work in the morning and back to the 
Bronx or Brooklyn at night residents 
of those boroughs still had to depend 
on the “L” trains on stilts, which only 
two years earlier had given up their 
puffy little steam locomotives for 
electric traction. 

In 1913 the city signed contracts 
with two different private transit 
companies under a 49 year lease to 
operate the trains in the tunnels 
which the city had built and owned. 
The old subway starting east side 
and ending west side was thereby 
transformed into separate East and 
West Side lines each with extensions 
by subaqueous tunnels to the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. Now the city 
was rapidly moving toward a point 
that would make it familiar to the 
modern New Yorker. Subway trains 
were running practically everywhere 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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What Democracy Means to Me 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


William Allen White is most commonly 
identified as the owner and editor of the 
Emporia Gazette published in the small 
Kansas town which he has made famous as 
a symbol of Mnt- 
West democracy. 
But he has a long 
record of service to 
his country. In 1917 
he was sent to 
France as an ob- 
server by the Amer- 
fean Red Cross. He 
was a member of 
President Hoover's « 
Commission to Hayti 
and of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization 
for Unemployment 
Relief, 1931. A liberal Republican, Mr. 
White supported Governor Landon in 1936. 

He is the author of many books, includ- 
ing an excellent novel, A Certain Rich 
Man (1909), but he still finds time to con- 
tribute to magazines and newspapers, and 
to serve on the selecting committee of the 
Book of the Month Club. 
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EMOCRACY is the institutional- 
ized expression of the Christian 
philosophy in ordinary life—whether 
in social habit or in commercial prac- 
tice, in industrial organization or 
governmental administration. Of 
course man is not able in his present 
state of moral and intellectual prog- 
ress to achieve really more than thir- 
ty or forty per cent of his Christian 
aspiration. So democracy is carrying 
even less than that small per cent of 
everyday human altruism in govern- 
ment or in business or in the social 
life of the American people. 

But in so far as governments have 
curbed greed, they have established 
some approximate of democracy. In 
so far as we have brought the com- 
mon man into the enjoyment of many 
of the benefits of our civilization, giv- 
ing him a high standard of living, 
educating his children, looking after 
his health, providing highways for 
his journeys, giving him police pro- 
tection against the larcenous fellows 
armed with lethal weapons or witha 
corporation charter—in those things 
we have set up democracy. 

In so far as we are shortening the 
hours of labor of the common man 
and bringing to him amusements and 
diversions, books, music and drama 
which he can afford—spiritual bless- 
ings like those that once were the 
playthings of kings—in that much, 
or that little we are true to the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

In so far as we are giving the aver- 
age citizen opportunity and power 
through government to redress his 
Wrongs, we are following the demo- 
cratic vision. In so far as we are using 
our government as an intelligent 
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The First of a Series 
of Statements by 


Famous Americans 


EGINNING in this issue and continu- 
ing at frequent intervals throughout 
the year, Scholastic has the privilege and 
honor of presenting brief messages te 
high school students by a score of emi 
nent Americans. Their common theme is 
“What Democracy Means to Me,” fer 
these prominent and busy leaders, at our 
request, have taken time and thought te 
formulate for us their social and political 
faiths at a period of great controversy 
and crisis in national and international 
affairs. 

Believing that in this year of the 150th 
anniversary of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is important for students 
to think deeply about what constitutes 
democracy, the editors of Scholastic 
asked these persons of all walks of life 
and shades of: opinion to contribute to 
this symposium. The question is one that 
has all too often been discussed in vague 
generalizations. But it is because we be- 
lieved that these thoughtful men both in 
and out of public life would be able to 
throw special light upon it, that we asked 
them particularly to try to say what they 
themselves most deeply believe are the 
valid and essential principles of demoe- 
racy—the principles that they feel must 
be preserved at all costs if our America 
is to live as a prosperous and peaceful 
nation. 

Following the statements by Mr. White 
and Dr. Ogburn, there will be from time 
to time similar messages from such lead- 
ers as Senators Capper and Norris, See- 
retaries Wallace and Ickes, Governors 
Landon and Murphy, Charles P. Taft, 
Father John A. Ryan, Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, Commander Doherty, and 


several others. 








agency for human welfare and at the 
same time leaving to the man of ten 
talents full leeway for the highest 
possible development of those talents 
commensurate with honest, neigh- 
borly, social conduct, in that far de- 
mocracy is a success. 

And with all these material 
achievements, in so far as we have 
made man a free spirit—free to as- 
pire, to protest, to follow any vision 
in his heart or mind and which leaves 
his neighbor equally free—in that 
realm have we planted democracy 
upon a firm foundation. 

Democracy at base is an attitude of 
mind. Its failures are obvious. But 
even our small and often futile dem- 
ocratic endeavor is worth the cost. 
Moreover the democratic order has 
upon the whole, admitting its faults, 
made more people happy, useful and 
decent than any other institutional- 
ized system ever established by man. 





WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Dr. William Fielding Ogburn probably 
knows more about the American people 
than any other man in the country. For a: 
director of the President's Research Com- 

mittee on Social 

Trends 1930-1933, 

and the principal au- 

thor of its monu- 

mental survey called 

Recent Social 

Trends, he has pro- 

vided the chief 

‘source of first-hand 

information on our 

social and economic 

problems. A Geor- 

ea gian by birth, he has 

Waderaseod been a professor of 
sociology in several 

of the leading universities of the country, 
Princeton, Reed, Columbia, and Chicago 
(since 1927). He is the author of Social 
Change and many other significant books. 

An authority on inventions, he was 
chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the recent famed report on Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy. 











HE world is full of bullies, and 
those who do not like to lord it 
over the rest of us, do not find it pos- 
sible to be as attentive to the rights 
of others as they are to their own in- 
terests. The result is that the weak 
suffer. Minorities seldom ever get a 
square deal. The race is to the strong 
and the devil take the hindmost. The 
young man with pull or an influen- 
tial father has a better chance of get- 
ting a job, other things being equal, 
than a boy without these privileges. 
Government has been by the 
strong for the strong since the origin 
of the state. But as peoples became 
more civilized democracy was in- 
vented. It is a system of government 
designed to take into consideration 
the rights and opinions of minorities, 
the under-privileged, the least fa- 
vored, and to restrict the selfishness 
of mass and class so that they do not 
trample on the feelings of others. A 
government which has an ideal of 
this kind and a method of working 
toward it should be preserved at all 
costs. But democracy is in danger. 
The chief weakness is its ineffi- 
ciency. Governments in democracies 
proceed best by discussions, but dis- 
cussion takes time and this is a world 
of rapid change. If a football team 
had to discuss each play and agree 
on what to do each time, it would not 
be a very efficient team. A war car- 
ried. on through discussion within 
the armies would not be a very effec- 
tive war. Some: method must be 
found in democracies to increase 
their efficiency in getting things 
done. Otherwise there is very great 
danger of a return to the autocratic 
government of the strong. 
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“The Kids Take Charge” 


By Clark R. Gilbert 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK has become an annual institution in our national 
life. It will be celebrated this year the week of November 7-13, each day of 
which will be devoted to special activities in the schools and in other community 
institutions. The interesting experiment called “Student Day” at Bartlesville (Okla- 
homa) High School during a previous Education Week is here described because it 
suggests a project which other schools might like to undertake as part of their cele- 
bration. A packet of useful handbooks, posters, and other materials to help schools 
plan their Education Week activities may be secured from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


OU probably won’t believe it 

) when I tell you that I, with my 

own eyes, saw a high school 
operate under the complete manage- 
ment of students! Why, back in my 
day, we didn’t even mind the teacher 
if we saw an opportunity to get 
around doing so. The idea of putting 
a school in charge of children would 
have been guffawed at as completely 
“dizzy” and impossible. 

But let me tell you how it all hap- 
pened. In my business I find it nec- 
essary to visit schools. On a morning 
in November, I happened to be in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and went to 
visit the Junior-Senior High School. 
I learned later that this school had 
approximately 1,700 students, with 
six years of school under one roof. 

I went to the school office and asked 
to see the principal, as I always do. I 
was referred to a boy who looked to 
be seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. I couldn’t believe it, but I told 
him what I wanted, and he gave in- 
structions to the secretary regarding 
the information I desired. About that 
time a man walked in and introduced 
himself as the principal. 

I felt my pulse. No, it was O. K., 
and I had no fever. The principal saw 
my bewilderment and told me it was 
“Student Day.” “Oh,” I said, “‘you let 
the kids think they’re running things 
as they do when members of the 
Civics class run the city.” 

“Oh, no” was his comeback. “All 
administrative officers — principal, 
vice-principal, and activities direc- 
tor—and all teachers are students.” 

‘What are the regular teachers do- 
ing today ?’” I inquired in half-heart- 
ed self-defense. 

“Every class has a regular teacher, 
but no teacher is in any class in his 
or her own department. The teachers 
are taking no part in the instruction 
or discipline.” 

“T’m from the state north of Ar- 
kansas.” 

“There’s the bell for the first class 
period. Stay around and see for your- 
self,” was the principal’s parting 
challenge. 

I did. The first class period I visited 
an American History class. The dis- 
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cussion of modern problems was so 
interesting I stayed the whole hour. 
Discipline just wasn’t thought of— 
good conduct was taken for granted. 
What poise that young fellow who 
was the teacher did have. 

The second class period I visited an 
Auto Mechanics class. The visiting 
adult teacher was a woman and she 
told me she generally taught Latin. 
Her visiting schedule for that day 
was as follows: Home Economics, 
Auto Mechanics, Physics, English, 
and World History. 

About eleven o’clock I saw the 
principal again. I told him I was 
ready to “take water.” He said, “‘Let’s 
go over to the little restaurant across 
from the school and get a cup of cof- 
fee.” 

“You’re going to leave altogeth- 
er?” I said. 

“Sure, this is my day off. Why not 
leave?” 

“Better be careful, or they’ll fire 
you because they don’t need yu any 


longer,” I countered. However, I was 
so bewildered over it all that I didn’t 


talk much for a while, but finally I 
burst right out with the question: 
“How in the world did this whole 
idea of Student Day begin, anyway?” 

“The students themselves suggest- 
ed the idea, through the student gov- 
ernment. Four members each from 
the Senior High School Senate and 
House of Representatives and four 
members from the Junior High 
School Council served as a _ joint 
committee to perfect the plans. The 
president of the Senior High Student 
Body served as the chairman. 

“The board of education for nomi- 
nating three candidates for each of 
the three administrative offices— 
principal, vice-principal and activi- 
ties’ director—was composed of the 
presidents of the six classes in the 
high school.” 

“In my day the school’s leading 
football star would have been elected 
principal,” I suggested. 

“It would still be possible for a 
football star to be elected, although 
none has ever been selected. The 
students decided that the candidates 
for administrative offices must have 
a grade average of at least a B, and 
that all should be Seniors, except the 
vice-principal, who was to be a 
Junior. The election took place by 
secret ballot in the home rooms.” 

“Did this board also appoint the 


teachers for each class?” 


“No. Three student teachers were 
nominated by the regular teacher of 
each class three school days in ad- 
vance of the election by the class. It 
was required that a student teacher 
have at least a B average in the sub- 
ject taught and passing grades in all 
subjects. No student was allowed to 
teach more than one class during the 
day.” 

Later I learned that both the stu- 
dents and teachers had made a care- 
ful evaluation of the results of the 
projects, and that both were fully 
satisfied that “Student Day”’ was not 
only an enjoyable, but a very profit- 
able experience. The classes and 
their student teachers took it seri- 
ously. They didn’t look upon it asa 
holiday in which no work need be 
done. The student teachers were in- 
variably well prepared, they held the 
attention of their classmates, and 
many of them had new and interest- 
ing ways of presenting the subject 
material. Everyone agreed that they 
wanted to do it again next year. 

By this time it was nearly noon and 
the principal and I went back to the 
school building. As school was dis- 
missed for noon, the principal re- 
marked that the order and conduct 
of the students was about the same 
as usual. “I’ve a notion to go play golf 
this afternoon,” he said, as we parted. 
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F ALL things useful to early 
() man the package probably 
came first. When he gath- 

ered food, fruit or fish, he needed a 
carrier, a container. This he con- 
structed at the moment, of bark or 
leaves. Later and more leisurely he 
improved the crude container by 
weaving baskets or hollowing out 
logs which ultimately he decorated. 
Our own American Indian baskets, 
primarily practical, incidentally 
decorative, are good examples. The 
more advanced the civilization the 
more perfect the packages. The 
chests, jars and other containers of 
the ancient Chinese verify this fact. 

Wherever there is food or mer- 
chandise to be gathered, transport- 
ed, and consumed, the package is in- 
dispensable. This is especially true 
today. The package has “blossomed 
out” sensationally in the past few 
years. This is due to basic reasons. 
There must be modern packages 
in tune with today’s merchandise. 
There has been great expansion of 
commerce. Fruits and foods of dis- 
tant countries are now commonplace 
because of improved transportation 
and modern containers. The chem- 
ist and the engineer have devel- 
oped new and better materials. Cel- 
lophane, foils, plastics and treated 
papers are examples. The American 
housewife and a higher standard of 
living demand that many things once 
sold in bulk be packaged. Health 
education condemns bulk prunes, 
sugar, crackers, and other items ex- 
posed in open boxes to the dust, and 
handling of the grocer. These same 
articles must be sealed in attractive, 
vermin-proof, moisture-proof, easy- 
to-carry packages. 

Each of these thousands of new 
packages had to be designed. The 
business man realizes that one 
trained in design, color, typography, 
linked with much common sense, can 
contribute to the sales impetus of 
his product. This has opened a world 
of new opportunity to the young de- 
signers of today. Hundreds are now 
employed as free lance or salaried 
artists creating better packages. 
Many art schools such as Pratt In- 
stitute recognize this demand and 
have successfully trained container 


CONTAINER 
DESIGN 


NEW OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A NEW 
GENERATION 


By William Longyear 


Professional Designer, Supervisor Advertising and 
Container Design at Pratt Institute 
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designers. Here is a career activity 
which offers attractive opportunity 
to the boy or girl with design train- 
ing, ingenuity, and common sense. 


What Is a Container? 

A container may include many 
things from a pea pod to a sky- 
scraper. In these three articles we 
are concerned with containers for 
commerce, those which make mer- 
chandise sell faster. The primary 
purposes of containers are to hold and 
protect. Incidentally they may serve 
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many other uses such as the display, 
explanation, advertising, dispensing 
and beautifying of a product. Com- 
mercially, all of the foregoing pur- 
poses must contribute to the ob- 
jective —increased sales of the 
merchandise contained. The design- 
er should keep this objective con- 
tinually in mind in order to be suc- 
cessful in retaining his client. This 
point cannot be too strongly stressed 
as many beautiful but impractical 
packages have been designed and 
fabricated at a great loss to all con- 
cerned. 


Logic, Not Temperament 


The successful designer must be 
logical rather than temperamental. 
He must be well trained in the fun- 
damentals of design, color, and ty- 
pography. He must know materials, 
what is available and most suitable 
for the solution of practical prob- 
iems. He should be a keen student 
of consumer taste, what the public 
expects in his product. There is much 
danger in over-styling, over-beau- 
tifying. Certainly a package of tacks 
should have a more practical appeal 
than a package of candy, though 
the size be the same. Tacks would 
be ridiculous in pink and gold, candy 
might lack appeal in gray and red. 

The designer should know the 
product involved from many angles. 
What is the source and development 
of the raw material? What is the at- 
traction, the appeal, of the finished 
product? What class of people will 
it be offered to? Breakfast cereal is 
a good example. It may interest 
the customer to know that “Wheat 
Fluffs” are developed from ripe, 
golden American wheat. The grains 
are “the top of the crop” carefully 
harvested, and scientifically pre- 
pared in modern cookers. “Wheat 
Fluffs” contain great health and 
body-building properties, vim, vigor 
and the “glow of youth.” Much of 
this information can be suggested in 
the design and color of the package. 
The illustrations may suggest the 
sun-drenched wheat fields or the 
brimming health of the consumer, 
The color may be rich creams, toasted 
browns—inviting, palatable colors. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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6 EE, Mom, you must have 
(; robbed the mint. They’ll 
think I was born with a 
silver service in my mouth,” wails 
Romeo, eyeing the table agleam with 
Mrs. Montague’s best silver output 
and set for the occasion of Master 
Romeo’s fifteenth birthday dinner. 
Romeo is upset over the plan, any- 
how. He thinks it’s silly for boys to 
give parties—particularly on birth- 
days. Sounds like a kid. 
This was Mom’s idea, not 
his. 

Good for Mom! It’s no 
sillier for boys to play host 
than it is for girls to play 
baseball, and it’s great fun, 
once you’ve learned the 
technique of the game. As 
to the celebrated date, this 
is probably Mom’s subtle 
way of keeping you near 
the home plate instead of 
playing in some other lot. 
Mothers are funny that way 
—about birthdays. They’d 
rather you’d celebrate at 
home than abroad; and, if 
it gives them any pleasure 
to fiddle around with foods 
and fancy icings all day, let 
them have your cake and 
help eat it, too. Perhaps 
Mom would like to meet 
the girls in whose homes 
you have been entertained, 
and this is her chance of 
seeing and believing the 
objects of your affections. 


Silver Standards 

Take a second glance at 
the silver, Romeo, for you 
are not only host but tour- 
ist guide to the dinner 
party. If you err, using the 
dessert fork for the first course, then 
the cocktail forks will look like tooth- 
picks in the faces of ice-cream tur- 
keys. Unless, of course, you’re equal 
to the occasion and pass it off with 
a hey-nonny-nonny and a “Well, 
folks, there’s been a mistake in choice 
of weapons but the grand prize goes 
to the hunter who slays the beast 
with the instrument at hand.” 

Remember that according to all 
the laws of present-day dinner ser- 
vice, you start from the outside fork 
or spoon (as the soup may be) and 
work in toward the plate; but, for 
safety’s sake, you should rehearse 
the act with Mother or the person 
who set the table. Take some of the 
party responsibility on your own 
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BOY dates GIRL 


By Gay Head 


broad shoulders. Mothers know the 
favorite desserts of their sons and 
daughters, but they are none too sure 
of the favorite friends’ faces in 
groups of eight or ten. You arrange 
the place cards or the seating of 
guests at the table so that life, liberty 
and peace of mind will be preserved. 
The usual plan is gir! opposite boy, 
with a girl to the right of the host 
and either girl or boy at the other 





XVII Mine Host—and Hostess 


end of the table, depending on the 
number to be seated. Of course, the 
beau gesture would be to ask Mother 
to be your hostess, but, remember, 
she must be invited. She won’t just 
happen there! 

You can be a grown-up blessed 
event, if you lend a hand and two 
feet during the day. Run Mother’s 
errands, bring the extra chairs down- 
stairs, take your turn at the ice 
cream freezer, borrow Mrs. Neigh- 
bor’s nutcracker or her sweetmeat 
bowl, and, above all, wear a birthday 
smile. Don’t look as though you had 
been sentenced to fifteen years’ hard 
labor in one day. 

If your party politics are anti- 
Socialite and con-serve-it-yourself, 





don’t secede from the family union, 
Abolish formality and have a chaf- 
ing-dish or a buffet supper. Perhaps 
Mother would vote for less labor and 
more capital fun and let you organ- 
ize the industry of the day. Trust in 
the noble can-opener, spread the 
table with sandwiches and let free- 
dom-of-reach ring. Cakes come in 
boxes and stir-up cups add an extra 
punch. The best times, you know, are 
often the least trouble. 

Food is not the only thing 
in life, although it may be 
foremost at the moment, 
Supper is over. Now is the 
time for you to come to the 
aid of your party. Have 
stunts or amateur night; 
play guessing games or, if 
there is a radio or victrola 
in sight, the question is 
“Shall we dance?” How- 
ever, assert your hostile 
authority and hold on to 
the roof. Your party may 
grow strong, but the neigh- 
bor’s nerves may be weak. 

Make your home-work 
as clever as the theme of 
things at the Junior-Senior 
prom. Be bold. Turn the 
dining room into a pirate’s 
den with a few painted 
skulls and crossbones, 
checked table cloth, and 
candles dripping in bottles. 
For entertainment’s sake 
make your guests walk the 
plank or go on a treasure 
hunt. 

Give an Italian spaghetti 
supper and follow up the 
meal with an impromptu 
operatic program. If there 
is a book of cperas in the 
house, act out “Lucia” or 
“Tl Trovatore” with solo parts by 
the leading songbirds in the crowd. 
Croon the “Anvil Chorus,” but have 
someone ready with the gong. 


Over-the-Teacups 

To our lady Juliet goes the honor 
of being “hostess at tea.” It’s an old 
feminine custom to gather with 
friends, have a spot of tea, and chat 
of this and that; and it’s an easy way 
to learn the art of entertaining gra- 
ciously. If there is a visitor or a new- 
comer in town, invite a few friends 
for “tea at five.” This would be an 
informal affair when guests are ex- 
pected to come-and-stay. You are 
the introductory chairman as well as 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Irish Ambassadors of Culture 
Abbey Players Again Bring Celtic Theatre to Broadway 


States on their latest visit, 

Dr. Walter Starkie, at a dinner in 
their honor, called them “‘the ambas- 
sadors of the intellect and imagina- 
tion of Ireland.” More than thirty 
years have passed since the Abbey 
Theatre was founded in Dublin, an 
outgrowth of the powerful Gaelic 
revival in which W. B. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory were leading factors. 
These two writers of genius created 
a theatre in which Irish plays could 
be acted by a hard-working talented 
group of Irish people struggling 
against the indifference of the public 
and the handicaps imposed by lim- 
ited means. Gradually difficulties 
were overcome, the Abbey Theatre 
gained a financial foothold, and ac- 
quired real prestige throughout the 
world. The distinctive, poetic, and 
natural quality of the plays written 
especialiy for the Abbey, combined 
with the startling simplicity and di- 
rectness of the Abbey technique of 
acting, formed an irresistible com- 
bination during the pre-war years 
when artificiality predominated in 
the theatre of London and New York. 
But this little band of artistic pio- 
neers did not have things all their 
own way; their progress was 
hampered by several severe 
crises. Friends and supporters 
died, actors quarrelled, direc- 
tors came and went. There 
were difficulties with English 
authority in Dublin Castle. A 
severe riot occurred in 1907 
on the opening night of The 
Playboy of the Western 
World, when the audience 
broke up in disorder because 
some of its members felt that 
J. M. Synge, the author of the 
play, had cast aspersions on 
the Irish national character. 
Every night for a week there- 
after the performance was 
drowned out by organized 
shouting, hoots, and cat-calls. 
The Playboy caused disturb- 
ances in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia when it was 
taken, with other plays, to 
America on tour in the fall of 
1911. Philadelphia made itself 
ridiculous by arresting the 
entire cast, but the case was 
later dismissed. In recent 
years The Playboy of the 
Western World has caused 
more delight than annoyance, 
and, hailed now as one of the 
greatest comedies of modern 


EFORE the Abbey Theatre 
Players sailed for the United 
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By Kimball Flaccus 
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Where the plays of Yeats, Synge and 
Lady Gregory were first produced. 


times, it is among those plays sched- 
uled to be presented by the Abbey 
Players on their present American 
tour. 

It was Yeats who, finding Synge 
starving in a Paris garret, had per- 
suaded that lonely man to give up 
the literary hack-work he was doing 
and devote his talents to the new 
theatre in Ireland. Just as all of the 
plays of Yeats were stamped by his 
native genius as he moulded them 
out of Gaelic legend and folk imag- 
ination, so did the handful composed 


Michael Dolan and F. J. McCormick in a scene from 
Rising of the Moon, in which the sergeant and the 
escaped prisoner discuss the accidents which make 
the sergeant a constable instead of a Fenian patriot. 


Note: In English Edition Pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) Are Omitted 


by Synge before his untimely death 
bear the traces of his own fantastic, 
melancholy spirit. So likewise did 
the earthy comedies of Lady Greg- 
ory possess their distinguishing fea- 
tures. Here were three playwrights 
of diverse gifts whose one thought 
was to nourish the newly created 
Irish national theatre movement. 

After the war a fiery Dublin brick- 
layer named Sean O’Casey pro- 
ceeded to make theatre history, and 
in the process he pulled the Abbey 
out of possible bankruptcy; his plays 
have been the basis of the Abbey 
repertory ever since. Somewhere in 
an attic O’Casey, a grown man with 
a thirst for knowledge, uncovered a 
set of Shakespeare, which he read 
many times with vast enthusiasm. 
Trying his own hand at the drama, 
he could manage to write only a few 
literary, highly imitative one-act 
plays. There was a gap between what 
he wrote and what he had experi- 
enced, and his experience had been 
wide, for, growing up in what are 
considered the worst slums in the 
world, he had aided in founding the 
Irish Citizen Army whose proud 
banner went down to defeat in the 
ill-starred rebellion of 1916. He had 
witnessed the agony of the long 
Anglo-Irish war which fol- 
lowed, and the brief but hor- 
rible Civil War in Ireland. 
When finally O’Casey wrote 
about these experiences in 
The Shadow of a Gunman, the 
play was accepted by the Ab- 
bey. First produced by them 
in 1923, it achieved some suc- 
cess but little enough com- 
pared with the triumphant re- 
ception accorded Juno and 
the Paycock, his next effort, 
produced a year later. 

The tragedy of what might 
have been merely a sordid 
drama is lightened in this 
play, as it is in The Plough 
and the Stars, by the master- 
ful way in which O’Casey 
uses language. Pure poetry 
cannot be degrading; it exalts 
the spirit. O’Casey puts pure 
poetry into the mouths of his 
humble slum characters, and 
he records accurately their 
marvelous picturesque speech. 
Only an all-Irish cast is capa- 
ble of reproducing the au- 
thentic Dublin cadence and 
intonation. That the movies 
will never threaten any real 
competition to the Abbey 
Theatre is proved by the fact 
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Clristie Mahon (Arthur Shields) boasting to Pegeen (Eileen Crowe) of his exploits 
in a scene from Playboy of the Western World, by J. M. Synge. 


that Barbara Stanwyck, playing the 
part of Nora Clitheroe in The Plough 
and the Stars, in the movie version, 
could do less than nothing with the 
Dublin speech. 

A word as to the present Abbey 
Company. It no longer includes that 
inimitable comic genius, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, who was lured away by Hol- 
lywood, but most of the other vet- 
erans are back to visit us again. The 
New York critics, reviewing the 
opening performance of the first play 
to be presented by the Abbey this 
season, were almost unanimous in 
paying tribute to the fine and subtle 
quality of acting. “There are no stars 
in the Abbey,” Mr. F. R. Higgins, Di- 
rector, proudly said to this writer. 
“We are a galaxy in ourselves. We 
have always played in a naturalistic 
style, laying the stress on teamwork 
rather than on individual perform- 
ance. We emphasize restraint of 
speech, movement, and gesture.” 

Mr. Higgins, in charge of the 
American tour, is one of a directing 
Board, including W. B. Yeats, Walter 
Starkie, Lennox Robinson, and Frank 
O’Connor. He stated that control of 
the Abbey Theatre has now been 
taken over by the younger men on 
the Board; and they are interested 
in giving expression through the 
drama to the new spirit of a revital- 
ized Ireland which nevertheless has 
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its roots in the old peasant and Gaelic 
tradition. Mr. Higgins, a poet, and 
Mr. O’Connor, a short-story writer 
and novelist, have both followed 
their precepts in their own writings, 
which are salty, rugged, and full of 
substance as the proverbial black- 
thorn stick. Gaelic rhythms and 
turns of Irish construction in English 
prose and verse give individuality to 
the work of both writers. Mr. O’Con- 
nor is the author of a recently pub- 
lished biography of Michael Collins, 
the man who was wanted dead or 
alive by the British forces in Ire- 
land. Mr. Higgins has written a play 
about Zozimus, the singer of street- 
ballads in 18th century Dublin. 

Referring to the limited seating 
capacity at the Abbey Theatre, Mr. 
Higgins stated that next winter ex- 
tensive alterations would begin, in 
order to make the building more 
worthy of its present status as the 
only state-subsidized theatre in the 
English-speaking world. He said that 
it was his hope to find in America 
patrons who might, out of loyalty to 
the Abbey and to its traditions, con- 
tribute toward this undertaking. He 
paid tribute to the fine and helpful 
spirit of American friends and sup- 
porters in the past. 

With regard to future plans, Mr. 
Higgins announced that next fall at 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin there 
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would be held a Drama festival last- , 


ing six weeks, during which a differ- 
ent play, either-a new one or an old 
one from the extensive Abbey reper- 
tory, would be performed each day. 
Those lovers of the theatre who at- 
tend the Festival will be fortunate 
enough to hear their favorite Irish 
dramatists address them from the 
stage in carefully planned lec- 
tures and discussions. Yeats, Shaw, 
O’Casey, and others of the play- 
wrighting profession have already 
promised to speak. 

The Abbey School of Acting sup- 
plies talented young actors and ac- 
tresses to the senior company, and 
also fulfills the function of experi- 
mental theatre for plays which, for 
one reason or another, have been 
turned down by the commercially 
successful Abbey, and its thriving 
competitor, the Gate Theatre. Among 
the younger Irish dramatists, The- 
resa Deevey is looked upon as most 
promising by the Abbey, and Denis 
Johnston is the rising star of the 
Gate, indeed so far risen by now that 
he has an international reputation as 
a playwright. He has collaborated 
recently on a play with Ernest Tol- 
ler, entitled Blind Man’s Buff, which 
will appear in New York soon. Those 
who supposed that the Celtic Renais- 
sance was a temporary flare of tired 
genius, following close behind the 
poetical purple ’90’s of Dowson and 
Wilde, are very much mistaken, for 
Dublin is even now in a ferment of 
constructive intellectual and artistic 
excitement, and poets and play- 
wrights roam its streets again. 








Maureen Delaney in The Whiteheaded 
Boy by Lennox Robinson. 
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By Max Eastman 
Enjoyer of Laughter 


very far off, it would seem, 

from the bodily joy of being 
tossed through the air toward the 
arms of a nice plump mother and 
failing to.arrive. And yet a pun too, 
if successful, is a process. And the 
process is substantially that same one 
of starting off hopefully somewhere 
and not getting there. In this case, 
however, it is not the meaning of the 
words which fools you, but the words 
themselves. The very sounds or let- 
ters which compose them have 
turned out to conceal a trapdoor or 
a sliding panel, and have cheated 
you and “let you down.” 


Pres is a dry cerebral sport 


The results of the activities of the 
D.A.R. might not be so minus... 

Says Ogden Nash (in a verse which 
te interrupt with a “says Ogden Nash” 
fs not very heinous) ... 

Were the ladies not troubled by 


us. 

Alas, every time they try to put peo- 
ple who don’t agree with them on the 
stand as defendants 

They find themselves troubled by 
the sinus of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


That is a good example of what 
we are talking about because it is so 
elaborate. It is not a pun but a puni- 
tive expedition. It differs from other 
puns, however, only in the amount of 
ground traveled. If you could see 
them in a slow movie, you would find 
that all puns, or the sentences con- 
taining them, set out on a similar 
journey. They all make ready, at 
least, for such a journey, and they 


Better Leave 


invite you to go along. You pack up 
your intellectual baggage and climb 
aboard. The horn blows, the sentence 
starts—and then it stops and lies 
down in the road. It has a false axle, 
or paper spokes in the wheels. The 
whole thing, sentence structure, 
preparation, invitation, horn-blow- 
ing and all, was a hoax. This is what 
you would see if you could take a 
slow moving picture of any really 
jocular pun. A pun is a practical joke 
played upon the mind, not by means 
of a deceptive meaning, but by means 
of a flaw in the vehicle of meaning. 


There is a persistent difference of 
opinion about puns, some finding 
them cottony in the mouth, and oth- 
ers doting on the taste of them. It is 
due in part to the fact that there are, 
corresponding to the three possible 
ingredients of a practical joke, three 
different kinds of puns: pointless, 
witty, and poetic. The pointless pun, 
known to the trade as atrocious, is to 
any lively sense of humor an afflic- 
tion. Will Cuppy in his gentle and 
Lamblike —I mean Charles Lamb- 
like — work on How to Tell Your 
Friends from the Apes, has confined 
three such puns, to keep them out of 
his text, in a footnote. Mr. Cuppy, 
I hasten to explain, is not a punster, 
but an authority on natural history. 
He has made a special study of beav- 
ers which ought to be in every beav- 
er-loving home in our broad land, 
and he was writing at the time when 
these puns happened to him about 
gnus. 


Having Fun With Language 
If Your Puns Can't Be Witty 
Them Unsaid 












Gnus—he said—are used chiefly by 
a certain class of authors for making 
atrocious puns, such as “No Gnus is 
good Gnus” and “Happy Gnu. Year!” 
This will go on forever, too, because 
you can’t teach an old Gnu tricks. 

Leaving aside the fact that he is 
taking a crack at punsters, what you 
have there is three tiny claims or 
pretenses to mean something, which 
breaks down owing to a fault in the 
verbal vehicle. And the last one, 
“You can’t teach an old Gnu tricks,” 
is a double breakdown, because even 
if you mend the vehicle, spelling the 
faulty word n-e-w before you start, 
it still won’t get you anywhere. 

Charles Lamb recorded a similar- 
ly redoubled accident as one whose 
“utter and inextricable absurdity” 
he had enjoyed, but was at a loss to 
explain. 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter 
who was carrying a hare through the 
streets, accosted him with this extraor- 
dinary question: “Prithee sir, is that 
thy own hare or a wig?” 

Absurdity as such, when presented 
in a proper-looking vehicle of mean- 
ing, just as it may be trying to a 
serious thinker, may be amusing to 
a mind at play. Once in a while that 
is understood, it is no mystery if the 
amusement doubles when the ab- 
surdity does. The sentence tricks you 
neatly with the word hare, and it 
tricks you again when you try it out 
with hair. 

What I meant to call attention to, 
however, in Will Cuppy’s footnoteful 
of puns was the peculiar way in 








Fun and Funny a la Eastman 


HE first law of humor is that things 

can be funny only when we are in 
fun. There may be a serious thought or 
motive lurking underneath our humor. 
We may be only “half in fun” and still 
funny. But when we are not in fun at 
all, when we are “in dead earnest,” hu- 
mor is the thing that is dead. 

The second law is that when we are 
in fun, a peculiar shift of values takes 
place. Pleasant things are still pleas- 
ant, but disagreeable things, so long as 
they are not disagreeable enough to 
“spoil the fun,” tend to acquire a pleas- 
ant emotional flavor and provoke a 
laugh. 

The third law is that “being in fun” 
is a condition most natural to child- 
hood and that children at play reveal 
the humorous laugh in its simplest and 
most omnivorous form. To them every 
untoward, unprepared for, unmanage- 
able, inauspicious, ugly, disgusting, 


puzzling, startling, deceiving, shaking, 
blinding, jolting, deafening, banging, 
bumping, or otherwise shocking and 
disturbing thing, unless it be calami- 
tous enough to force them out of the 
moods of play, is enjoyable as funny. 

The fourth law is that grown-up peo- 
ple retain in varying degrees this apti- 
tude for being in fun, and thus enjoy- 
ing unpleasant things as funny. But 
those not richly endowed with humor 
manage to feel a very comic feeling 
only when within, or behind, or be- 
yond, or suggested by, the playfully 
unpleasant thing, there is a pleasant 
one. Only then do they laugh uproari- 
ously like playing children. Ard they 
call this complicated thing or combina- 
tion of things at which they laugh, a 
joke. 

That is about all there is to the sci- 
ence of humor as Seen from a distance. 
That is Part One of our textbook. 
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which they are introduced. They are 
not “sprung” or “cracked” without a 
warning, and their jocularity al- 
lowed to emerge artlessly in the 
mind, as jokes usually are and should 
be. They are dragged expressly in, 
preceded indeed by a blare of trump- 
ets announcing that they are going 
to be jokes, and that moreover they 
are going to be bad ones. The idea in 
this procedure seems to be that if 
you can not enjoy a pun as a good 
joke, you may at least, regarding 
jokes for a moment as serious crea- 
tions, take its very badness playfully 
and laugh. A bad practical joke thus 
becomes a ludicrous object of con- 
templation. This peculiar way of in- 
troducing pointless puns doubtless 
dates back to Thothmes of Egypt, but 
it was first mentioned in English 
literature by John Dryden, who 
coined the aphorism that “the worst 
puns are the best.’”’ Charles Lamb 
was developing the same theme 
when he quoted the “utter and in- 
extricable absurdity” we have been 
discussing. Bill Nye, in his essay on 
“The Care of House Plants,” pro- 
vides a raw example of it. Speaking 
of a calla lily, he says: 


One evening we had a free-for-all 
musicale at my house, and a corpulent 
friend of mine tried to climb it, and it 
died. (Tried to climb the plant, not the 
musicale.) The plant yielded to the 
severe climb it. This joke now makes 
its debut for the first time before the 
world. Anyone who feels offended with 
this joke may wreak his vengeance on 
a friend of mine named Sullivan, who 
is passionately fond of having people 
wreak their vengeance on him.... 


If Bill Nye had believed in that 
pun as a joke, and not merely an 
atrocity colossal enough to be funny, 
he would not have told us that the 
plant died. He would have allowed 
the pun to tell us that. “. . . a corpu- 
lent friend of mine tried to climb it. 
The plant died of the severe climb 
it.’ That would have been a joke 
with a point, although for plenty of 
reasons a poor one. But his pun as it 
stands isnot se much a joke, as 
a caricature of joking—an in- 
troverted form of humor that 
has of recent times become a 
pest. 


From our conversations with 
voters we are able to tabulate 
some trends in popular sentiment 
and perhaps even make a graph. 
(O Lord! keep us from making a 
joke about Graph Zeppelin!) 

That is Robert Benchley. 
And here, still worse, is Doro- 
thy Parker: 

Appendicitis is the work of 
Thew Wringt, A.B., M.D., F.A., C.S., 
who has embellished his pages with 


fascinatingly anatomical illustrations, 
and has remarked, in his dedication, 


: that he endeavors through this book to 


MAX EASTMAN 

AX EASTMAN is best known for his 

book The Enjoyment of Poetry 
which, since its publication in 1913 has 
gone into more than twenty editions and 
has been adopted far and wide as a text 
in schools and colleges (in spite of the 
fact that it’s not textbookish). The En- 
joyment of Poetry is a study of the psy- 
chology of literature; just as the author’s 
new book The Enjoyment of Laughter is 
a study of the psychology of humor. Of 
the two the latter job was the harder. It’s 
one thing to pin a poem down, like a frog, 
and find out what makes it work; it’s an- 
other to dissect a joke. However Mr. East- 
man has done it, and the amazing thing 
is that the result itself is funny. 

Mr. Eastman was born in the Congre- 
gational parsonage at Canandaigua, New 
York. His father and mother were both 
ministers. (His mother, famous for her 
eloquence, was the first woman to be or- 
dained by the Congregational church in 
New York.) After his graduation from 
Williams College Eastman taught and 
studied psychology and philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University for four years. He is 
today widely known as a poet, lecturer, 
editor, translator and author. He and his 
wife (Eliena Krylenko, painter and 
dancer) live at Croton, New York, in a 
house overlooking the Hudson River. 











bring an understanding of appendicitis 
to the laity. And it is really terribly 
hard to keep from remarking, after 
studying the pictures, “That was no 
laity; that’s my wife!” It is hard, but 
I’ll do it if it kills me. 

Frank Sullivan saves with a flight 
of fancy both the atrocity and the 
apology for it. 


He also showed us a place which he 
called “Mammoth Cave.” It is a sort of 
cave, so called because one day a little 
girl, passing through, noticed that the 
cave was a good deal like a cave her 
father had given her mother for 
Christmas, so the little girl, who lisped 
quite badly, exclaimed, “Oh, there’th 
Mammoth Cave!” Well, sir, everyone 
laughed heartily at the tot’s ready wit, 
which encouraged her so much that 
she immediately nicknamed the cave 
next door “Poppath Cave.” The little 
tot’s body was unfortunately never re- 
covered, 





By Al Frueh from Enjoyment of Laughter. 


Diagram showing cross-section of a bee. (The cross 


section is located just behjnd the tail.) 


This humor of the badness of bad 
jokes, although a neat corroboration 
of our theory, does not belong, I fear, 
to great literature. Ring Lardner put 


it where it belongs in his story 
Can’t Breathe”: 





So we got to talking and he is even” 


cuter than he looks, the most original 
and wittiest person I believe I ever 
met and I haven’t laughed so much in 
I don’t know how long. For one thing 
he asked me if I had heard Rockefel- 
ler’s song and I said no and he began 
singing “Oil Along.” Then he asked 
me if I knew the orange juice song and 
I told him no again and he said it was 
“Orange juice sorry you made me cry.” 
I was in hysterics before we had been 
together ten minutes... . 

On the radio things have gone so 
far in this direction that our come- 
dians are becoming serious, and leav- 
ing to the stooge the lowly task of 
lugging in jokes bad enough to be 
ridiculous. It is one of the sad results 
of making a mass-production busi- 
ness out of what is in its essential 
nature play. 

It proves, however — and this is 
our present business with it — that 
there is something wrong with a pun 
in the first place. In the chapter on 
nonsense, we agreed, or at least I 
did, that a pointless and absurd men- 
tal joke, if it is funny at all, is apt 
to be funnier than a joke with a 
point. With puns it is not so. A point- 
less pun is an affront to the sense of 
humor. It has to be mocked and ridi- 
culed as a cripple before it will seem 
funny at all. What is the reason for 
this? 

It is because the trick played upon 
the mind by a pun is not neat and 
purely playful. The punster does not 
lead us to expect one word, and then 
laughingly slip across another. He 
can not do that, because it is not our 
habit or nature to expect words. We 
expect meanings. Words are only 
containers of meanings. When one of 
these containers kicks back there- 
fore, or springs a leak, we do not ex- 
perience a sudden coming-to-noth- 
ing of our expectation. The collapse 
is not instantaneous. It does not grow 
out of the very act and posture of 
our minds. We have to pull up first, 
and remind ourselves that these 
pulpy vocables do exist, and 
only after that can we perceive 
that one of them has played us 
false. That momentary serious 
pause and readjustment of at- 
tention spoils the playful hu- 
mor of the trick. 

That is why when puns offer 
us nothing else but nonsense, no 
matter how neat and plausible 
their claim to sense, we call 
them atrocious, trying with this 
playful exaggeration to extract 
the ghost of a pale smile out of 
them. 





Reprinted from The Enjoyment of 
Laughter by Max Eastman, by permls- 
sion of Simon and Schuster, publishet. 
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GEORGE DILLON 


EORGE DILLON went home 
{; at the end of each day from 
grade school, almost always 
to some boarding house where his 
family had rooms. For a while it was 
in Henderson, Kentucky, where his 
parents had moved when he was 
almost old enough to go to kinder- 
garten, and where his father had a 
little bookstore. Later it was in 
Louisville. 

George found pleasure in a pencil 
and paper and in imaginings. Before 
he was fourteen, he played with 
words and shaped them into poetry. 
Then he drew sketches. Discovering 
in himself a real talent, he longed 
to be a painter; and when his family 
went to St. Louis, he not only took 
the usual classes at Webster Groves 
High School there, but studied in 
the School of Fine Arts. 

When he was a freshman at the 
University of Chicago, at the age of 
17, he made some friends who talked 
about poetry and showed their own 
verse to each other. He began to 
write again. In two years he had won 
the John Billings Fisk Prize for the 
best poetry written by a student 
there, the Young Poet’s Prize award- 
ed by Poetry: A Magazine of Verse; 
he had been made associate editor 
of that journal, and had seen a num- 
ber of his poems appear in such pe- 
tiodicals as The New Republic, and 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 

Among those poems was April’s 
Amazing Meaning. The particular 
Meaning which April has for George 
Dillon in this poem has been famil- 
lar to you ever since the time you 
Were lazy and absent-minded and 
your grandmother said you had 
spring-fever, and ever since the 
time you heard some one singing, 
‘In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
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April’s Amazing Meaning 


April’s amazing meaning doubtless 
lies 
In tall, hoarse boys and slips 
Of slender girls with suddenly wider 
eyes 
And parted lips; 


For girls must wander pensive in the 
spring 
When the green rain is over, 
Doing some slow, inconsequential 
thing, 
Plucking clover; 


And any boy alone upon a bench 
When his work’s done will sit 
And stare at the black ground and 
break a branch 
And whittle it 


Slowly; and boys and girls irresolute, 
Will curse the dreamy weather 


Until they meet past the pale hedge’ 


and put 
Their lips together. 


This poem became part of Boy in 
the Wind, George Dillon’s first book, 
published about the time he took his 
B. A. degree from Chicago, when he 
was twenty-one. The poetry in Boy 
in the Wind, as in his later work, is 
extremely musical, having smooth 
rhythms and words that flow into 
into each other with airy ease. 

In “Pigeons” we are told of the 
pigeons flocking down into his gar- 
den, of his wandering “softly to 
scatter them,” and of his knowing 
how they will return. 


Pigeons 


At morning the pale pigeons come in 
a band, 

Shining and fleet, descending lightly 
where 

I walk through red metallic tulips 
grown 

High in the air. 


When they are here my garden is 
never my own. 

I am a newcomer in a silent land. 

And after I have gone the birds will 
run 

About, the tulips stand. 


The level breeze is silent in the sun. 

The beautiful birds flock down; I can 
not bear 

Their folded ivory wings, I can not 
ponder 

Their hard incurious stare. 


They peck possessive on the ground. 
I wander 

Slow and persistent over grass and 
stone 

Softly to scatter them until they lift 

And I am left alone. 


feetry Comer 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


They go forgot in sky, but they will 
drift 

Togther downward and sink suddenly 

To flutter at my feet like blossoms 
blown 

From a high windy tree. 


The city scene which suggested 
the following poem, at the reply of 
the last line, takes on a broader sig- 
nificance than might at first be found 
in the sight of a man hurrying on. 


A Man ona Bridge 
III 
Still with a sound like wheels and 


drums 
The fragile city whines and hums. 


A man upon a bridge alone 
Hears a clock strike, and hurries on. 


Amid the city, frail and bright, 
He came to stand here out of the night 
To watch awhile the river fiow. 


Where did he come from? Where does 
he go? 
He does not know. He does not know. 


While Boy in the Wind was re- 
ceiving praises, George Dillon took 
a job writing advertising, for he 
was tired of being poor. After sev- 
eral years of comfortable money- 
making, he became impatient with 
the demands of the work; and in No- 
vember, 1930, he gave up a steady 
position to support himself by free- 
lance work. 

One year later, his second book, 
The Flowering Stone, won the Pulit- 
zer Prize of one thousand dollars. At 
that time, George Dillon, born in 
Jacksonville, Florida, 1906, was the 
youngest poet honored with the 
award. Several months after the an- 
nouncement of the prize-winning, 
he went to Europe on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. His fellowship was re- 
newed in 1933. While he was abroad, 
he began making translations of the 
French poet, Baudelaire. Flowers of 
Evil, the new English edition of Bau- 
delaire’s work which appeared last 
year, was translated by Mr. Dillon 
in collaboration with Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. An interesting note is 
that both translators and Baude- 
laire received the first recognition 
of their talents when they were less 
than 20 years old. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Boy in the Wind, by George Dillon, 
copyright, 1927, by the Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. 
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EBSTER’S New Interna- 
tional dictionary contains 
in the neighborhood of 550,- 


000 words, if you care to count them, 
and it is a superior adult indeed who 
understands over 20,000. The rest 
are scientific terms, obsolete or ob- 
solescent words, or just the infre- 
quently used “dictionary words,” 
put in, as Ambrose Bierce said, “to 
swell the book.” But if we just stick 
to the 20,000 words that we do know, 
we are in for a big shock if we think 
we are talking English. Why, we are 
veritable Latinists, to say nothing 
of being Germanic scholars, with a 
dash of Greek, or Hindu, or Celtic 
to season the pot. Some of our snap- 
piest slang is perfectly correct, while 
many of our words mean one thing 
when they should mean something 
quite different. It would be quite 
possible for some Oriental scholar to 
acquire a perfectly acceptable vo- 
cabulary of English words, then, on 
his first visit to the United States, 
be unable to make known his sim- 
plest wants without the aid of a 


Latin or Greek “brain-truster.” Then ° 


again he might understand some of 
our most modern slang without the 
bat of an eye. Or laugh his head off 
at some of our most prosaic words. 
This language of ours seems rather 
silly at times. 
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L. Szanto in Picturesque Word Origins (G. & C. Merriam) 


So You Speak English! . 


By H. C. 


for an increase in the number of cou- 
ples getting spliced. Although the 
German word spleissen, from which 
splice comes, means to split, I don’t 
mean divorced. Before a broken rope 
can be mended, the strands must be 
split apart at the break. Then the 
separated strands are braided to- 
gether, so splice now means to bind 
together. So a couple can really get 
hitched and split in the same opera- 
tion. And the third party, the “snake 
in the grass,” who may later sully 
the pool of married bliss, was known 
to Virgil, who mentioned anguis in 
herba. Our slang term is classical 
Latin. 

When we say the marriage knot is 
tied, we are really harking back to 
the Hindu custom. In the Hindu cere- 
mony, the bridegroom, who is no 
groom at all, but the bride’s man 
(Anglo-Saxon byrd-guma) hangs a 
ribbon on the bride’s neck and ties 
it in a knot. If the father doesn’t cry 
out for better marriage terms before 
the knot is fast, the union is indis- 
soluble. But things shouldn’t be very 
black for the old man, for, contra- 





From the Latin candidus, meaning clothed in white, comes our word candidate with 
the meaning “one campaigning for office,” but without the significance as to dress. 


And there you are! Silly is the 
German selig, blessed. It’s a far cry 
from blessed to silly, but let’s go. 
The infant Jesus has been called the 
harmless, silly babe. Sheep are silly 
because they are innocent and harm- 
less. The more innocent a person is, 
the more easily he is taken in. And 
thus the foolish maid becomes a silly 
girl, and it probably serves her right. 

Mentioning girls reminds me that 
1940 is Leap Year. We should be due 


dictory as it may seem, black is in- 
directly derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon blaec-an, to whiten or bleach. 

The history of marriage customs 
is funny anyway. For instance, in 
1228, which was a Leap Year, the 
Scottish Parliament passed an act 
whereby it was ordered that during 
the reign of “her maist blessed mai- 
estie, Margaret,” any lass or lady 
might bespeak the man she wished. 
If the swain were unwilling, he had 


. 


Steffan 


to pay a fine up to a hundred pounds 
“except and alwais gif he can make 
it appeare that he is betrothit to an- 
ither woman, than he schal be free.” 
There must have been a lot of scram- 
bling around among those old boys. 
Maybe that’s where scamp originat- 
ed. A scamp was someone who went 
off the field, ex campo; that is, who 


deserted, decamped, perhaps with- | 


out marrying the girl or paying his 
fine either. 

But nowadays most boys are sin- 
cere in their love-making. To be sin- 
cere really means not to conceal 
one’s flaws. Sine cera is Latin for 
without wax. The Romans used to 
use wax to conceal cracks in pot- 
tery. If it was without wax, it was 
flawless. And, after all, no one will 
object to taking his necking without 
wax. 

For some reason, we elect our pres- 
idents on a Leap Year. Maybe that’s 
why they gave women the vote. Any- 
way, since the political hunting sea- 
son is about to open again, let’s take 
a look at that word elect. The “e” is 
the Latin “out.” The “lect” is from 
lectus, participle of the Latin legere, 
to read. So by literally translating 
the Latin, we can read a man out of 
the party, and by Anglicizing the 
same word, we can read him into 
office. And when he gets into office, 
he may not be worth his salary, or 
his salt, which is the same thing. 
Salarium was the salt rations of the 
Roman soldier, and we might be bet- 
ter off if we paid our jefes politicos 
the same way. Salt is cheap these 
days. Since many of us are thinking 
about candidates for municipal of- 
fices right now, take the word can- 
didate. In Latin candidus means glit- 
tering or white. In ancient Rome, a 
man campaigning for office wore a 
white toga and was called candi- 
datus. The word candid has the same 
root—all of which seems a far cry 
from some present day politicians. 

After our politicians become gov- 
ernment officials in fact, then we get 
still another interpretation of what 
“red tape” means, as though Charles 
Dickens hadn’t already told us. Red 
tape was used by lawyers and gov- 
ernment clerks to tie up bundles of 
papers, and so came to mean official 
formality. One of Dickens’ charac- 
ters said: “There is a good deal of 
red tape at Scotland Yard, as any- 
one may find to his cost who has any 
business to transact there.” 

But Mark Twain, in The Prince 
and the Pauper, really puts red tape 
in the category of a voodoo rite: 
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| “First a shirt was taken up by the 
Chief Equerry-in-Waiting, 

who passed it to the First Lord of 
the Buckhounds, 

who passed it to the Second Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber, 

who passed it to the Head Ranger 
of Windsor Forest, __ 

nds who passed it to the Third Groom 

of the Stole, 



























































ake who passed it to the Chancellor 
an- Royal of the Duchy of Lanca- 
22.” shire, 
im- who passed it to the Master of the 
DS Wardrobe, 4 
hi who passed it to Norroy King-of- 
at- rms, 
ent who passed it to the Constable of 
vho the Tower, 
th- who passed it to the Hereditary 
rr Grand Diaperer, f 
his who passed it to the Lord High 
Admiral of England, ; 
sin- who passed it to the Archbishop 
in- of Canterbury, 
who passed it to the First Lord of 
“eal the Bedchamber, who put it on 
for the young king.” 
| to 


ot Thank heaven, they got his shirt on 
was at last. By the same process our poli- 
will ticians get the taxpayer’s shirt, and 
out § certainly his goat. 

When we voters ax our politicians 


res- —there’s another one! Ask really 
at’s should be ax, vulgar as it is. The 
ny- word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
ea- arian, and Chaucer once wrote: “For 
ake § my werke will I nothing axe.” 

”” is But I was going to say it’s time we 


rom § asked our politicians what dodge 
ere, | they’re going to try next. And 
ting § “dodges” they really are in the true 
it of § sense of the word. Dodge is from the 
the Anglo-Saxon deogian, to conceal, 
into § from which it is an easy step to po- 
fice, § litical deception. y 
, OF But we do owe a great debt to pol- 
‘ing. § iticians at that. It was the English 
the § politician Burke, whom we would 
bet- § probably have called a Mugwump 
icos # (Algonquin, independent thinker) 
hese # at one time in this country, who 
king § started that gag (Dutch gaggelen, to 
of- § cackle) about-the “great unwashed.” 
can- § Meaning us. We took it to heart, and 
glit- § thanks to Burke the bathtub indus- 
1e€, 4 § try is doing all right. Before 1661, 
re a § part of the inauguratien ceremony 
ndi- § for knighthood was the taking of a 
ame § bath, but our lodges now take it for 
cry @ granted that we are clean. That’s 
1S. progress. 


pov- Now that the era of the NRA chis- 





fe tller (that one is ages older than 
ial General Johnson, by the way. To file 


Red also meant to cheat once, but we’ve 
forgotten it, I guess) has gone to 
ap limbo (limbus, Latin for edge— 
‘al neither heaven nor hell), we can ax, 
Imean ask, our political “viewers- 


rp With-alarm” how they propose to 
a _ balance the budget. Budget is the 
—m French bougette, or little bag, from 
Which the financial estimates of old 
aa England used to be taken for pres- 





entation to Parliament. It would take 
abag the size of the Von Hinden- 





tape 
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burg to hold ours, even if they did 
balance it. And if they don’t carry 
out their platform promises, we can 
give them the “big bird.” That’s a 
theatrical expression older than 
some of our colleges, to say nothing 
of our collegiates. 

Speaking of colleges, do you know 
that when you take up botany, you’re 
really studying a treatise on fod- 
der? Botane means fodder in Greek. 
Our philologists tell us that the sci- 
ence of plants should be phytology. 
And when we call the Physical Ed. 
prof. a coach, we’re talking good old 
University slang. A slow student had 
to take a coach to get along faster; 
that is, he had to have a private tu- 
tor. Then he’d begin to perk up a bit 
(Welch percu, smarten or plume) in 
his subjects. I’ll bet it’s a rara avis 
among modern college students who 
knows what all these accepted addi- 
tions to our language mean: atelier, 
corrigendum, créche, éclat, entrepét, 
ex cathedra, hegira, névé, onus, port- 
monnaie, quondam, ragout, seraglio, 
umlaut, visé. Oh, yes, they’re good 
English, although I secretly suspect 
that they just swell the dictionary 
for most of us. 

Our wise Oriental would wade 
right through those last words, and 
without a second breadth, take in- 
anthropomorphizability in his stride. 
But what are you going to do about 
it? In fact, I doubt ia the dictionary 
has done much about it either, al- 
though it has been used to mean the 
inability to attribute human charac- 
teristics to the Deity. Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus is one of the longer 
words in the English (?) language. 
Shades of Shakespeare! Yet it was 
Gentle Will who used it in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. And every schoolboy 
of course knows that new disease, 
Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovol- 
canoniosis. I’d rather suffer in si- 
lence than get a prescription for that 
one. Speaking of prescriptions, do 
you know what the Rx over the little 
shelf in the drug store, back beyond 
the lunch counter, near the refriger- 
ator and electrical appliance depart- 
ment, means? The “‘R” stands for the 
Latin recipe, take; the “x” is the 
simplified symbol of Jupiter, protec- 
tor of medicines. So it really means: 
“Take this medicine as directed, un- 
der the auspices of Jove.” 

You know, it’s a good thing for the 
vigor of our race that most of the 
words and names we use are com- 
paratively short. There is an object 
lesson pointed out for us by the poor 
tribe of Wisconsin Indians. When 
there was any business to transact 
with the chief, the hapless tribesmen 
had to figure out what they were go- 
ing to say, then they would forget it 
trying to pronounce his name—Kag- 
wadawwacomegishearg. 


You Don’t Say! 


By Alfred H. Holt 


been. American authorities prefer 
“bin.” That, however, spoils the an- 
cient wheeze about “This is bean soup, 
sir.” 

biography. “Bee” finds scant favor 
with the authorities. Why “bee”? Who 
says “bee-ology” for biology? Use the 
long i for biography and autobiog- 
raphy. , ; 

bouillon. Because of the similarity 
with bullion, better approximate the 
French: “boo-yawN.” 

bouquet. The French is, of course, 
“boo-kay.” Yet most of us, for reasons 
unknown, were brought up on “bo- 
kay.” The town of Bouquet, N. Y., 
goes all the way and calls itself “bo- 
kwet,” by analogy probably with ban- 
quet. 

bourgeois. “Boor-zhwah.” And add 
“zee” to get bourgeoisie. 

bravo. For either bandit or interjec- 
tion, use the Italian “ah.” One author- 
ity says that the exclamation for a lady 
should be “Brava!” and for an en- 
semble “Bravi!” I hope you will all 
be more careful from now on. 

breeches. Rhyme it with stitches and 
witches. 

brooch. Historically, this is the same 
word as broach, and the long o has 
been kept for both. Eventually, the 
approved rhyme for brooch will be 
hootch. 

brusque. My vote is for a rhyme 
with tusk. Before long the word will 
regularly be spelled brusk. 

cache. By all means approximate the 
French when it is as simple as this: 
just our word cash. 

centenary. While Webster has de- 
cided that we may now accent the ten 
if we want to, there is such a good rea- 
son for distinguishing between this 
word and centennial in accentuation— 
namely, the double n—that I favor ac- 
centing the cent. 

chassis. An approximation of the 
French is easy, and approved: “shas- 
sy,” rhyming with massy. 

chauffeur. Theoretically, chauffeurs 
were abolished in 1803, because they 
burned people’s feet in order to wring 
out admissions as to the whereabouts 
of concealed property. A chauffeur is, 
of course, a “fireman” (the first auto- 
mobiles were steamers). With all this 
French tradition behind the word, the 
French accent should be kept. Don’t 
rhyme the thing with loafer, or even 
with lover, “No sir!”—that’s what it 
rhymes with. 

clientele. Authorities differ so wide- 
ly as to method of anglicization that I 
venture to stick close to the French: 
“klee-oN-tell’.” 

coiffure. Either start to say “coy 
fury” and knock off the final y, or ap- 
proximate the French, with “kwah- 
fear’.” The latter is, I believe, prefer- 
able. 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say by Al- 
fred H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permis- 
sion of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
publisher. 
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Read this one sins 


WILLA CATHER 


It is not often that you can wisely be- 
gin to read an author with his first 
book: usually this was a sort of warm- 
ing-up on his part, a priming of the 
pump, or whatever metaphor one 
might use to indicate making a start in 
a field as yet untried. Indeed, Willa 
Cather’s actual first novel, Alexander’s 
Bridge, is just about the kind of novel 
we would expect from a first attempt 
by a gifted but still uncertain author. 
Yet nobody thinks of this as her first 
novel at all; it passed without notice, 
and her actual debut was made by 
O Pioneers!—and this is the novel by 
which I hope you will make her ac- 
quaintance. 

O Pioneers! has the spirit of youth. 
It comes straight out of knowledge 
gained in Miss Cather’s own life on a 
ranch in Nebraska, when, transplanted 
from Frederick County, Virginia, she 


found a new, strange, and completely 
fascinating land in which everything 
could be explored at first-hand by a 
“tomboy with a charming open face, 
obstinate blue eyes, and shingled red- 
brown hair.” She played ‘with “for- 
eign” children. No one who writes of 
the foreign element in our Middle 
Western population writes with more 
unerring understanding than does 
Miss Cather. She does not have to 
guess, or to spend a couple of months 
in intensive present-day investigation: 
she knows what she is talking about, 
and she has known, ever since she was 
riding her pony over the rough grass of 
the Divide and learning from the set- 
tlers the signs of prairie fires or of the 
raging blizzards of the, winter. 
Written out of such a background, 
the novel would be likely to have color 
and fire, but only a born genius could 
give it the human beauty that shines in 
struggle with powers you might think 


¥ 


beyond the might of man to control, 


This, I think, is why it lasts and wil] 
outlast so many prairie novels. Be. 
sides, it does much more than give yoy 
a memorable picture of pioneer life jp 
the Middle West. It makes you see the 
daily tasks of these pioneers as works 
of art in themselves. 


When you write a novel, remember 
how one builds a house. It is not 
enough to dump a load of material on 
an eligible site and call it a house: q 
house takes care and wisdom and im. 
mense pains in building. You get this 
sense of beautiful building in Miss 
Cather’s work, and in this, almost her 
first novel, you get it with uncommon 
strength. 


Of course you will go on, if you read 
this, and in time—I hope soon—yoy 
will be reading Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, that loveliest of records of 
a great life serenely recalled. But to 
get the utmost out of this novel, you 
should really be older than you are 
now. But O Pioneers! is one that makes 
middle-aged readers either feel young, 
or wish that they were young. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Fiterany Leads 


STREAMLINE YOUR READING 


Imagine a tennis player or a swim- 
mer being satisfied with a hit-or-miss 
method of his own. He’d get a certain 
amount of pleasure, true, but he’d 
never get the most to be had out of his 
sport. There’s a technique in reading 
too, which most of us never have 
learned. Two English teachers have 
realized this and done something about 
it. Let’s Read, by Holland Roberts and 
Helen Rand (Holt), is a book designed 
to improve our reading ability—to 
streamline our reading. Each of the 
fifty selections in the book (they’re 
about the world you are interested in 
—people, animals, sports, movies, air- 
planes, automobiles) is accompanied 
by directions for checking and im- 
proving yous reading speed; by ques- 
tions and tests checking your under- 
standing of the content, your personal 
reaction, your ability to apply what 
you've learned to other subjects. 


ENJOYMENT OF READING 

High school students read more than 
college students, and much more than 
adult groups. At least that’s the result 
of a survey made by the Progressive 
Education Association. Stenographers 
and clerks are at the top of the list 
(they prefer books of romance and 
glamour—80 per cent fiction, 20 per 
cent non-fiction). Business executives 
are at the very bottom of the list. Pre- 
sumably they’re too busy to read. But 
high school students are busy too, and 
the report shows that they read 60 per 
cent fiction and only 40 per cent non- 
fiction. Can you explain this? Is it that 
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you are assigned books to read for 
class reports? Do you enjoy reading 
them? We’d like to think that the result 
of the survey implies that high school 
students like to read; that they are 
eager to know about what’s going on 
in the world today and what went on 
yesterday and the day before. 


GOOD CHEAP BOOKS 

The Modern Age books have met 
with an enthusiastic response. Four 
titles sold out completely during the 
first week (50,000 edition each), the 
rest are going along nicely. This shows 
that the editors in charge not only had 
a good idea in putting 25 and 35-cent 
books on the market but that the pub- 
lic wanted the kind of books offered. 
One of these, The Labor Spy Racket 
is by Leo Huberman, formerly one of 
Scholastic’s assistant editors. 


SERIAL BIOGRAPHY 

Admirers of Madame Curie, dis- 
coverer of radium, will be interested 
in her daughter’s biography Marie 
Curie, My Mother, now running in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Admir- 
ers of Vincent Sheean (who wrote 
Personal History) will also like the 
biography for another reason—Mr. 
Sheean did the translating. 


DICTIONARY 

Here is one specially designed for 
students—Funk and Wagnalls’ New 
Comprehensive Standard School Dic- 
tionary; fat, good type, good paper, 
and cheap. List price, subject to edu- 
cational discount is only $1.32. 





Round Table 


Spring Twilight 

An arch, washed pale blue by the 
coming gloom, 

Spreads o’er the black lace branches 
of the trees. 

Above the open window of my room, 

A curved white chip slips through the 
sky with ease. 

Now the fingertips of trees’ upflung 
hands 

Wave gracefully, moved by an unseen 
breeze; 

But trunks are firm. As if bound by 
steel bands, 

Their sturdy bulks remain in stolid 


ease. 

The shadow of a bluejay, quick and 
bold, 

Is cast absurdly long and thin and 
black 


Upon slate roof. His loud shrieks 
harshly scold 

An orange cat, who arches high her 
back. 

Magnolias’ sweet scent pervades the 
air, 

As satin petals fall on earth’s green 
hair. 

—Ann MacGraham, 16 
Somerville (Mass.) H.S. 


Riddle 


After pot roast and potatoes and 
pineapple salad, we surrender 10 
dessert. 

I say: 

Her father’s death was a great shock 

And over his upturned cup of placid 
coffee, 

He answers: 

Yes, but we all have to die someday. 

Then I spoon out a little grave 
in my rice pudding. 

—Robert Holmes, 17 
Pomona (Cal.) H. S. 


SCHOLASTIE 
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ONGRESS has passed a law 
which may have a lot to do 


with what you or your pa- 
rents pay for groceries. And al- 
though this Robinson-Patman law is 
being watched closely by business- 
men Mr. and Mrs. Consumer seem to 
be unfamiliar with its purposes or 
possible results. 

A newspaper reporter entered a 
large New York City department 
store to discuss the law with the 
manager. The lady at the informa- 
toin desk asked him to state his busi- 
ness. He replied carelessly that he 
wanted to talk about the Robinson- 
Patman bill. ‘““You mean” she in- 
quired “that you want to pay it?” 

Well what is the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act anyway? It’s a law that 
prevents chain stores and depart- 
ment stores, which buy large amounts 
of goods, from purchasing at lower 
prices than independent stores. Its 
opponents argue that it will result 
in all stores charging the consumer 
higher prices. Those who favor this 
law say it will protect the inde- 
pendent merchant and prevent the 
chain stores from gaining a monop- 
oly or complete control of the busi- 
ness of selling goods to the public.! 

When you go shopping do you 
watch prices carefully? If so per- 
haps you first go to the independent 
store. Soap may be 5 cents a cake, 
corn 12 cents a can and a box of 
crackers 15 cents. Interested in bar- 
gains you then go to a chain store— 
an A and P, a Kroger store, etc. Soap 
may be selling for three cakes for 
10 cents, corn at 10 cents and crack- 
ers 13 cents. A total saving of 9 cents 


1The Tydings-Miller Act (Schol., Oct. 9, p. 
13-S) is another law which regulates prices. 
It permits a manufacturer in one state to fix 
the price which a retail merchant in another 
state can charge for the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct, provided that such contracts are ap- 
proved by “fair trade’’ laws in the states. 








Big Buyer 
Vs. 
Little Buyer 


The Robinson Patman Act 
Penalizes Chain Stores in 
Favor of Small Merchants; 
CanIt Harm Mrs. Consumer? 


By Frank Latham 


is possible on these three items. Why 
ean the chain store undersell the in- 
dependent merchant? Because it cuts 
down the steps taken in delivering 
these articles to you. And by pur- 
chasing large amounts of goods the 
chain store is able to get a lower 
price from the producer. 


“Middlemen” in Old System 


Until the rise of chain stores after 
the World War the business of sell- 
ing goods followed this general sys- 
tem. First we had the producer of 
coffee, or vegetables or grains, and 
the manufacturer who prepared 
these products for sale. Second, the 
wholesaler or jobber who bought the 
goods in large quantities from one 
or several manufacturers and sold 
them to the retail merchant. While 
the goods were in his hands he 
sorted, graded, packed and stored 
them. He might sell small amounts 
or large amounts to many different 
kinds of retailers (local stores, de- 
partment stores), allow them to buy 





on credit, and deliver the goods to 
their stores. 

He naturally charged the retail 
merchant a price which included his 
profit and the cost of his services. 
In some industries a third person, 
the broker, served to link the manu- 
facturer to the wholesaler and the 
retailer. A broker would represent 
a manufacturer in a certain terri- 
tory and sell goods to the whole- 
saler. He also took a profit for his 
services. All of these “middlemen,” 
between the producer and the retail- 
er, took their profit and naturally 
raised the price of the goods he 
finally sold the consumer. 

Along came the chain store or- 
ganization, operating anywhere from 
four to several thousand stores, and 
buying huge amounts of goods direct 
from the manufacturer. This system 
did away with the wholesaler and 
the broker. The chains might also 
make their own products or might 
buy up the total output of a fac- 
tory. Many also did away with de- 
livery services and refused to allow 
customers to buy on credit. This 
“cash and carry” system cut the cost 
of doing business and helped to low- 
er prices. 

Of the total number of retail 
stores in all lines somewhat less than 
10 per cent are chain stores. But they 
do between 22 and 25 per cent of the 
retail business. This growth of chain 
stores has been made against the 
bitter opposition of independent 
merchants, led by the United States 
Retail Grocers Association. In 1931 
the Supreme Court first approved a 
State law placing a tax on chains 
based on the number of stores oper- 
ating in a state. Since then 20 States 
have passed such laws. And last 
Spring the Supreme Court approved 
the Louisiana tax on chains which 


Wi 


A lineup of chain stores like this can be seen in almost any town in the country. All of them together make only 
about 10 per cent of the total number of retail stores, but they do between 22 and 25 per cent of the entire business, 


Note: In English Edition Pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) Are Omitted 



















was based not on the number of 
stores in the State, but on the total 
number of stores operated in the 
nation. Under this law one chain 
with more than 15,000 stores will 
be forced to pay a tax of $550 for 
each of the 106 stores in Louisiana 
while a competing chain with 92 
units, all located within the State, 
will pay only $30 a store tax. This 
attempt to fight chain stores by tax- 
ation is fully debated on page 31. 


What the Law Provides 


Why is the Robinson-Patman law 
classed as anti-chain store legisla- 
tion? And what chain store prac- 
tices does it seek to outlaw? Here’s 
what the law does: 

1. It rules against the giving of 
lower prices to large buyers of prod- 
ucts, unless the seller can show that 
his prices to different customers are 
based fairly on the differences in 
costs of manufacture, sale, or de- 
livery. If the seller can prove that 
it cost less to fill an order for store 
A, he can charge A less than he 
charges store B. 

But since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, government agency in 
charge of business regulations and 
the enforcement of this law, has not 
given any final rulings, manufac- 
turers are afraid to give lower prices 
at present. They don’t want to run 
the risk of being sued in court by an 
independent merchant.? This uncer- 
tainty over the law has resulted in 
higher prices in some lines. And for 
this reason the law is bitterly criti- 
cized. 

2. It outlaws brokers’ allowances. 
We have noted that the chain does 
away with broker’s services by buy- 
ing direct from producers. But in- 
vestigations have shown that big 
chain store organizations often col- 
lect such an allowance anyway. This 
ameunts to a rebate, or the giving 
back by the producer of part of the 
money paid and clearly is unfair to 
the small merchant. Most business 
organizations favor this part of the 
Robinson-Patman law as a means of 
enforcing “fair” competition among 
businesses. 

3. It bans the use of “push 
money”—payments of money to 
clerks in retail stores who “talk up” 
and otherwise boost the sales of cer- 
tain products. 

4. It bans large advertising allow- 
ances to chain stores. The Federal 
Trade Commission has reported that 
our largest chain store company re- 





2In the first decisions rendered under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission recently ruled that in two spe- 
cific cases uniform discounts given quantity 
urchasers did not. tend to create monopo- 
ies. The decisions afforded at least some 
comfort to manufacturers and chain stores. 






























Atias Photo 


The R. H. Macy department store, New York. The customer saves six per 
cent on every purchase, it is claimed, because there are no credit sales. 


ceived $8,000,000 in one year for bro- 
kerage allowances and advertising. 
The chain spent only $6,000,000 of 
this for advertising, thereby benefit- 
ing to the tune of $2,000,000. This 
section of the law has on the whole, 
been well received. 

It is seen that the biggest objection 
to the law is raised over the price 
regulation section. Why were the in- 
dependents able to obtain the pas- 
sage of this law? One reason is that 
many American people feel that big- 
ness in business is dangerous, and 
that chain stores are seeking to drive 
out the “little fellows” and set up a 
monopoly. After a careful study of 
chain stores, the Federal Trade 
Commission declared: “. . . competi- 
tion which they [the chains] fur- 
nish to each other, in addition to that 
furnished by the independent stores, 
would seem to prevent monopoly by 
an individual chain. . . .” Another 
expert points out that when a big 
business does gain a monopoly it 
promptly raises prices. But the chain 
stores have steadily lowered prices 
and for this reason cannot as yet be 
looked upon as dangerous. 

Just how strong are the chain 
stores? And how can independent 
merchants compete with them with- 
out using taxes or the Robinson- 
Patman law? The latest Census of 
American Business shows there are 
about 50,000 regular chain stores in 
the United States—not counting 
groups of two or three stores under 
one ownership. Other chain sys- 
tems are associations of independent 
retailers, groups either owning their 








own warehouses or under the spon- 
sorship of a wholesale house. For 
example—the IGA stores, the Royal 
Scarlet, etc. These are known as 
“voluntary” chains, their members 
own their own stores and are inde- 
pendent except that they cooperate 
in buying large amounts of goods. 

These voluntary chains have been 
giving the regular chain stores strong 
competition. One voluntary chain 
ranks second in the volume of busi- 
ness done yearly. About 92 per cent 
of all chain store business is done 
by 87 per cent of the small chains 
of fewer than 25 stores each. The 
total volume of retail food sales is 
about six billion a year, of which 
five billion is about evenly divided 
between the chain stores and the 
voluntary chains, and the remaining 
billion is distributed among the 147,- 
000 independent dealers. 


Distributing Costs Reduced 


Opponents of anti-chain laws also 
contend that even the strongest law 
will not save an inefficient merchant 
from bankruptcy. They point out 
that our modern methods of deliver- 
ing goods from the producer to the 
consumer have been a great help to 
all people. Several years ago 75 cents 
of every dollar spent was taken to 
pay for the cost of distributing goods. 
Today only half of the consumer's 
dollar goes to pay for the trans- 
portation, storage and handling of 
the goods which a consumer buys 
over the counter in a retail store, in- 
cluding the retailer’s profit. These 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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Should Chain Stores Be Taxed? 


A Debate Prepared by Harold E. Gibson 


Compiler, Mid-West Debate Bureau and Coach of Debate, MacMurray College, Jack 


RESOLVED: That the growth of chain stores should be limited by 


means of a chain store tax. 


Foreword 


HAIN stores went through a 
C period of rapid development 
from the end of the World 
War until the opening of the depres- 
sion in 1930 without causing any 
great alarm among independent 
store owners. The sharpness of the 
depression caused retail merchants 
to look for a way out of their finan- 
cial difficulties, so they found in the 
chain store a ruthless competitor to 
whom they could lay much of their 
difficulties. This competition from 
the chain store caused independent 
store owners to force legislation into 
their state legislatures to curb and to 
tax chain stores. Every legislative 
year since 1930 has produced a large 
number of laws proposed against the 
chains in practically every state in 
the union. In 1931 there were 175 
plans to curb the chains in our state 
legislatures; in 1933 the number was 
225; in 1935 it was 100; and in 1937 
over 150 new proposals to curb and 
tax chain stores appeared. 

The most important legislation 
against the chain store was found in 
the anti-chain store laws of Louisi- 
ana and Pennsylvania. The law of 
Louisiana is so drastic that the offi- 
cials of the A. & P. Company have 
stated that, “If this law is upheld by 
the courts, the era of the national 
chain is over.’’ Since then the Louisi- 
ana law has been upheld by the Su- 


preme Court and a very severe blow 
has been dealt the chains. 

In defending the Pennsylvania tax 
enacted last year, Governor Earle 
says, “If our democratic government 
is to survive we must have a great 
many little capitalists, not just a few 
big ones.” On the other side of the 
case C. R. Woolworth, Chairman of 
the Board of F. W. Woolworth Co., 
says, “To me it seems unfair.” 
Whether the proponents and oppo- 
nents of the tax agree or not, it is a 
fact that the consumer of goods has 
something at stake in this new tax 
plan just as the independent mer- 
chant and the chain store operator 
both have a vital interest in it. 

Far-reaching effects are expected 
to follow the decision that the Louisi- 
ana Chain Store Tax is legal. In a 
poll made by the United States News 
of the leading newspaper editors of 
the country it was found that 55 per 
cent of the editors felt that the 
Louisiana tax would be copied in 
many states while 45 per cent 
thought that the chains would sur- 
vive the chain store tax movement by 
means of their greater efficiency, but 
that the public would be forced to 
pay higher prices. 





- —— 


PLAYING POLITICS 


The cartoonist (below) suggests that 
anti-chain store laws are passed by politi- 
cally minded legislators out to win the 
support of local sentiment by favoring 
the independent merchants. 
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Affirmative Brief 


I. The principle of the chain store 
is dangerous to general economic wel- 
fare. 


A. Chain stores constitute a danger- 
ous ¢oncentration of ownership of re- 
tail outlets. 


1. Chain stores are a quasi-monopo- 
ly today. 

2. Today there are 4,000 different 
chain store systems representing 127,- 
482 different units. 

3. In 1936 the total retail sales of 
chain stores amounted to over $7,550,- 
000,000. 

4. About 1% of the chain store sys- 
tems control over 50% of the chain 
store grocery business. 


B. The very efficiency of the chain 
store works to make the threat of mo- 
nopoly much greater. 

1. There is a tendency for chains to 
do their own manufacturing. The 
A. & P. chain has entered the bakery 
business. 

2. Chains engage in price-cutting 
for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion. 

3. Standard brands are often sold at 
cut-throat prices (“loss leader’ sell- 
ing) and the loss is made up by selling 
unknown, inferior brands at excessive 
prices. 


C. The chain store is based upon the 
principle of absentee ownership. 

1. This form of ownership has 
proved itself detrimental in the opera- 
tion of farmland. 

2. The managers of the local chain 
store units have no real interest in the 
community or in their store other than 
the fact that they earn their living 
working for the chain. 
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3. Chain store managers are shifted 
from community to community with 
no regard for their own benefit or for 
the education of their children. 

4. Absentee ownership fails to de- 
velop a community feeling in the fam- 
ily of chain store employees. 

a. Its continuation means the dis- 
integration of the community. 


II. The great power and monopolies 
of the chain stores have become dan- 
gerous. 

A. The chain store is threatening 
the independent merchant with extinc- 
tion. 

1. The Pennsylvania chain stores do 
32% of the retail business of the state. 

2. In one grocery store in Chicago, 
the “Trading Post,” the gross annual 
income is over $3,000,000 and over 50,- 
000 housewives trade there weekly. 


B. Extension of chain stores will - 


concentrate wealth and eliminate in- 
dependent merchants. 

1. Chains today have 8% of the re- 
tail stores, but do 22% of the total busi- 
ness. 

2. Chains have 127,482 retail stores 
out of a total of 1,653,961 retail stores 
in the country. 

3. Chains did $7,550,186,000 worth 
of retail business out of a total of $33,- 
161,276,000 in 1936. 


C. The chain store has led to many 
bad social evils. 

1. The chain store tends to make a 
mere routine worker out of its clerks. 

2. The chain store enables its own- 
ers to concentrate political power in 
their own hands. 

a. The concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few wealthy people also 
gives these same people great political 
power. 

b. There is an established principle 
of political science that says that 
wealth and political power go together. 


III. The best way to stop the de- 
velopment of the chain store monop- 
oly is the adoption of the chain store 
fz. * 
A. Independent merchants have not 
been able to meet the cut-throat com- 
petition of the chain stores. 

1. Montgomery Ward & Co. buys 
floor coverings for 18% more than the 
cost of manufacture while independent 
floor covering merchants are forced to 
pay a mark up of 47.1%, thus Ward’s 
save over 28% in their purchases be- 
cause of their great buying power. 

2. The Hollywood Hat Company al- 
lowed an extra discount of 15% to 
large chain store buyers over and 
above the price quoted to independent 
merchants. 

3. The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. al- 
lowed an extra 5% discount to large 
buyers, but very few independent 
stores were large enough to take ad- 
vantage of this saving. 

4. Standard Brands, Inc., has al- 
lowed as high as 44% discount to chain 
stores on yeast over and above the reg- 
ular discount to independent mer- 
chants. 

5. Leading cosmetic manufacturers 
have given many advantages to the 
chains over the independent mer- 
chants. 
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a. Clerks have been paid “push 
money” to advance the sale of certain 
brands of cosmetics. 

b. Discounts up to 40% are given by 
cosmetic manufacturers to large 
chains. 

c. Factory demonstrators have been 
furnished by manufacturers to chains. 

6. Huge brokerage rebates are given 
chains. 


B. Chain store taxes will control the 
development of chains. 

1. The great advantage of the chain 
in forcing lower purchasing prices will 
be offset by higher taxes. 

2. Officials of the A. & P. say that 
the Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Louisiana Chain Store law will 
cause the end of the National Chain 
store era. 


C. Chain store taxation will force a 
change in the management and cor- 
porate set-up of the chain store. 


1. The Western Auto Company has 
already organized 760 associate stores. 

a. These stores have the advantages 
of both the chain store and the inde- 
pendent store as they have local own- 
ership and chain store purchasing 
power. 

2. Chain taxation will bring about 
the super food market with distinct 
price advantages to its patrons. 


D. Chain store taxation is found in 
twenty states today. 

1. The most drastic chain store tax 
is found in Louisiana where the tax is 
from $10 per store fox chains of from 
1 to 10 stores to $550 for each store in 
a chain of 500 stores and over. 


a. The number of stores under the 
Louisiana plan is the total number in 
the entire chain throughout the United 
States and not the number in Louisiana 
alone. 

b. This law will make the A. & P., 
with its 15,082 stores throughout the 
country, pay $7,500,000 tax in Louisi- 
ana where it has only 106 stores. 

c. This law will eliminate the 
A. & P. from Louisiana. 

d. The H. G. Hill Stores, a chain of 
32 stores all of which are in Louisiana, 
will be taxed a total of $2,670 each 
year. 

2. The chain store tax in Pennsyl- 
vania places a tax of $500 upon each 
unit store of a chain with over 500 
stores within the state. 

a. The A. & P. has 2,000 stores in 
Pennsylvania. 

b. American Stores Company has 
1,700 stores. 

c. A. & P. has closed 90 stores; 
American Stores Company 70, and 
P. H. Butler 50 stores since the law was 
passed. 

d. This law will raise $3,000,000 an- 
nually in Pennsylvania. 

3. Other states having chain store 
taxes are as follows: 

a. Alabama $1 to $112.50; Colorado 
$2 to $300; Georgia $2 to $200; Idaho 
$5 to $500; Indiana $3 to $150; Iowa $5 
to $155; Kentucky $2 to $300; Maryland 
$5 to $150; Michigan $10 to $250; Mis- 
sissippi $3 to $300; Montana $2.50 to $30 
($5 to $200 after January 1, 1938); 





North Carolina $50 to $225; South” 
Carolina $5 to $150; Tennessee $3 per’ 
100 square feet of floor space; Texas 
$1 to $750 (inoperative because of 
court injunction); West Virginia 










to $250; Wisconsin $25 to $250. OF SI 
b. Florida has a tax of from $10 to 

$400 and in addition a tax of *%% of the 

gross receipts. 
c. Minnesota has a tax of from $5 to All TYPE 





$155 with an additional amount gradu. 
ated from 1/20 of 1% to 1% of the com- 
bined gross sales. 
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VARIETY 


Negative Brief 


I. The chain store system is found- 
ed upon a sound economic principle. 


A. A great need has existed in 
America for the application of the 
chain store principle. 

1, The chain store served the coun- 
try well following the World War by 
providing an outlet for the materials 
that were being manufactured in our 
over-developed factories. 

B. The chain store developed a sys- 
tem of efficient management, thus 
benefiting the consumer. 

1. The chain store reduced overhead 
expenses, 

2. Executive ability was made avail- 
able to all stores, thus reducing its costs 
to each individual store. 

3. Greater savings are effected 
through mass purchases for many 
stores. 

a. The Federal Trade Commission 
recently said that it was proper for 
Bird and Son, Inc., to sell floor cover- 
ings to Montgomery Ward & Co. at an 
18% mark up while individual mer- 
chants paid a mark up of 47.1% be 
cause of the saving in advertising, 
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salesman’s calls, warehouse costs, etc. From 
that the efficient chain system made 
possible. b, Chain 

b. Because of large sales to chains, Btandard 
with the accompanying low sales ex- Brine 
pense chain stores purchase yeast at 2 Chai 
44% off of the regular price and they 4... one 
purchase cosmetics with 40% off. dale and 

c. The Harvard Bureau of Economic F* ™2- 
Research feels that as much as 11.3% [f* Part o 
of the purchase price is saved through #F*mey stor 
the added efficiency of chain buying. j>*™munity | 

4. Thecost of operation has beenre- § Il. Chain 
duced by the chain store. desirable. 

a. The chain store has an operating A There 
cost that is 12.3% lower than their in- B.. sone { 
dependent competitor. hain 

b. The net profit of the chain store q 
is 2.3% to 1.8% for the independent 4 Today « 
store even in spite of their lower oper- the retail 
ating costs. RS of the t 

c. The chain grocery store has elim- § 2 In 1936 
inated wasteful credit and delivery #Ftaed only 
services thus saving about 3.2% of [Bf independ. 
their total annual gross sales. 8%, 

C. Because of the many advantages 3 Indepen 
of the chain stores they have directly "ly with 
benefited the American people. collective 

1. Chain stores have reduced the #i™S and 
price of commodities. ; 

a. The Bureau of Labor Statistics # B Eviden 
in the Wall Street Journal, estimates MM thain sto; 
the saving of the average sized family Mtleast two st 
through the use of the chain store HEL The op,; 
be 20.22% of their annual food budge Siiper stone j, 
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Each cash box represents 10 per cent of all stores 


Each disc represents 10 per cent of the net sales in each group 


From The United States: A Graphic History by Hacker and Modley (Modern Age) 


bh. Chain stores have raised the 
tandard of living through lower 
2. Chains have developed an up- 
date and progressive class of busi- 
4s Men. 

a Part of the training of a J. C. 
Peaney store manager is cooperative 
ommunity building. 

Il. Chain store taxation is highly 
desirable. 


A There is really no need for a 
main store tax to curb the growth of 
l, Today chain stores have only 8% 
the retail store units and do only 
2% of the total volume of business. 
2 In 1936 the business of chains in- 
wed only 4% while the business 
—_ merchants increased 
18% 
4. Independents are competing fa- 
mbly with chains through systems 
tillective buying, improved credit 
yxems and more personalized serv- 


B Evidence of the undesirability of 

; store tax has been found in 

last two states, 

t The chain store tax of from $1 to 
'r store in Maine was repealed. 
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2. The chain store tax of California 
was repealed by popular referendum. 

a. Evidently the people were op- 
posed to the chain store tax and its re- 
sulting increase in retail prices. 


C. The chain store tax closes stores 
and causes unemployment. 

1. 210 stores were closed almost im- 
mediately following the passage of the 
chain store tax in Pennsylvania. 

2. Estimates place the loss at $20,- 
000,000 per year in Pennsylvania in loss 
of rentals, unemployment, and higher 
prices. 

3. Each store closed causes unem- 
ployment for 5 men, counting clerks, 
managers and warehousemen. 

a. The aggregate annual salaries 
paid in each store is between $8,000 
and $10,000. 

4. The average rent that will be 
lost will be $1,500 per store. 


D. Closing of chain stores will tend 
to boost retail prices. 

1. Arthur Kallet, Director of Con- 
sumers’ Union, says, “Chain store taxes 
will hit the consumer’s pocket in the 
long run.” 

2. Chain taxes will eliminate com- 
petition in many areas thus bringing 
high prices. 

E. Chain taxes may bring the super 
chain with cut-throat competition. 


1. The chain answer to the tax may 
be the giant store in each community 
with ruinous prices. 

a. A Chicago store, the “Trading 
Post,” has a super market doing 
$3,000,000 worth of business annually. 


III. A superior solution is found in 
the application of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the Fair Trade Acts of 
the various states. (See page 29.) 


A. The Robinson-Patman Act 
forces manufacturers to sell théir 
goods to chains and to independents at 
fair prices. Excessive discounts are not 
allowed to large purchasers of goods, 
and: 

1. It outlaws brokerage allowances. 

2. It bans large advertising allow- 
ances to chain stores. 

3. It forbids the payment of “push 
money” to clerks. 


B. The Fair Trade Acts allow the 
fixing of prices on trade marked goods. 

1. This prevents chains from sell- 
ing trade marked goods at a loss (“loss 
leader” selling) in order to get cus- 
tomers into their stores. (Schol., Oct. 
9, p. 13-S.) 

2. It thereby assures all stores a 
reasonable profit on nationally-known 
trade marked goods. 


C. Chain store taxes can be avoided 
by many tricks. 

1. The development of the super 
chain store will reduce the unit tax. 

a. This type of store will give strong 
competition to independents. 

2. The chains can avoid payment of 
the tax by selling their stores to the 
managers. 

a. The Butler stores transferred 
ownership of 483 stores to their man- 
agers. 

b. The Western Auto Supply Co. 
has 760 associate stores that are home 
owned and individually financed. 

c. Such stores have the advantages 
of both the chain store and the inde- 
pendent store. 


D. The adoption of the chain store 
tax does not correct the evils of the 
chain store but it may intensify them. 

1. Higher discounts and rebates 
will be demanded by the chains to en- 
able them to pay the tax. 

2. Chain stores will be forced to 
overwork their employees. 
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A Six-Man Eleven 


How to Play Football with Fewer Players 


LLOWING an informal cenversa- 

tion with Dean Moomey of the Ches- 
ter, Nebraska, Public Schools, Stephen 
Epler, then coaching at the local high 
school, started working on the first set 
of six-man football rules, which he 
formulated in 1934. Four Nebraska high 
schools combined to form two teams, and 
under the lights ef the Hebron College 
football field on September 26, 1934, 
two teams of inexperienced boys played 
the world’s first game of six-man foot- 
ball before a crowd of 1,000 curious peo- 
ple. Over 500 schools are playing the 
game today. The Official Handbook of 
six-man football may be ebtained by 
sending twenty cents to the Sperts Editor 
of The American Boy magazine, 7430 
Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich.—Ed. Note. 


UPPOSE your're attending a 
S high school that does not main- 

tain a football team because 
there are too few students or per- 
haps because the athletic budget 
does not permit. Like almost every 
other fellow when the fall rolls 
around, you’re just aching to get a 
crack at the game. But again, like 
others in sixty per cent of the high 
schools of the country, you never get 
the chance to play. So you hide your 
disappointment behind a woebegone 
grin and on Saturday afternoons 
chase little sister out of the parlor, 
turn on the radio full blast and shiv- 
er and squirm while your favorite 
football team battles the foe. 

But it won’t be long now before 
you, too, may get the chance to 
squeeze into football pants and jer- 
sey and start bucking enemy lines. 
Not with ten other men in front of 
you perhaps, but with five other 
hard-running, hard-tackling team- 
mates. For six-man football is rapid- 
ly catching hold in many of the 
smaller high schools. While this type 
of game requires fewer players, less 
playing space and a smaller outlay 
for equipment than regulation foot- 
ball, there is still all the latter’s ac- 
cent on crisp blocking, shifty run- 
ning, tricky passing, and accurate 
kicking. 

The two games are basically the 


By Stephen Epler 


same, but don’t think that they are 
exactly alike. For six-man football 
requires offensive and defensive 
strategy distinctly its own. And in 
some ways six-man places an even 
greater demand on the skill of the 
player. Most of the blocking is in 
the open field and everybody who 
has played a little football knows 
that this type of blocking is the most 
difficult to execute. Again, if you 
miss a tackle—and it isn’t very hard 
to do in such a wide open game— 
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regulation college markings the ling. 
ten yards in from the sidelines my 
be used for the six-man sidelines 
If the goal posts are not moved, th 
full length of the eleven-man field j 
used. A touchdown counts six point 


as in regulation football, but a field 


goal under the latest six-man rule 
is now worth four points. This ep. 
courages kicking between the 2p. 
yard line and goal line where the jn. 
jury hazard of running play is much 
greater than on other parts of th 
field. Two field goals can now over. 
come a touchdown lead even if the 
extra point is converted. 


x 
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Formation No. 1: A good all-round formation for passing and running. The cenit 

starts each of these plays with a hand pass to the quarterback one yard behind tk 

line of scrimmage. Above are shown one running play and two lateral pass plays that 
develop beyond the line of scrimmage. 


there are fewer teammates to cover 
up and do your job. Often this may 
mean a touchdown. Open field block- 
ing and tackling requires a fine sense 
of timing, good footwork and ac- 
curacy. 


How to Play It 


But let us go deeper into the mech- 
anisms of the game. First, the official 
high school and college football rules 
also govern six-man except where 
they conflict with special six-man 
rules. There are not too many of 
these conflicting rules but they are 
important since they tend mostly to 
make the play safer and more open. 
The six-man field is 80 by 40 yards, 
and the ball is kicked off from the 
line 30 yards from the goal the kick- 
ing team is defending. On a field with 





Formation No. 2, to the right or left: A good running, passing and kicking formation. 

For a kick the ball may be snapped directly to back No. 3 who has also the option of 

passing. Some of the deception and variety gained by working plays after a direct 
pass to No. 1 are shown in the above diagrams. 





Two ends and a center compris: 
the line on offense and the other 
three men form the backfield. Som 
teams use a single wingback system 
with one of the backs behind andty 
the outside of an end. Other team 
find the “T” formation better suited 
for their material. In this formation 
the quarterback lines up behind the 
center and the other two backs ard 
behind and to the rear of the quarter 

Defensive players must be alert 
because every man on offense ex 
cept the player in the middle of th 
line is eligible to receive a pass. Evel 
the center, providing he’s on the end 
of the line when he snaps the bal 
back, can pull in an aerial. Ona ru 
ning play, the back who receives tl 
snap from center must flip the k 
to another player before either ma 
is allowed to cross the line of scrim 
mage with the ball. 

However, this rule does not appl) 
in case of a pass. If he intends! 
forward pass, the back can do 
from any point behind the line‘ 
scrimmage. The latter part of thi 
rule coincides with the high sch 
and professional rules. In colleg 
football you havc to be at least iM 
yards behind the line of scrimmif 
before heaving the ball forwa 
In six-man you can run almost 
to the line of scrimmage, and as! 
defense converges, leap up and 
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a pass to a teammate who has cir- 
cled the defense. 

All the deception on pass plays 
must be carried out by a man other 
than the one who took the snap from 
center. For, if the man who takes the 
he ling direct snap starts running wide as if 
1€S may to circle the end, the defense has lit- 
idelins™ tle to fear from him as the ball has 
ved, th® to be passed to a team- 

. field ig mate before crossing the 
X points line of scrimmage on a 
L a field’ running play. 









ing the second half. Violation of this 
rule entails a ten-yard penalty on 
the kick-off. 


Not a Substitute 
Six-man football is not a substi- 
tute for the real thing. Statistics 
have shown that both games flourish 
in the same area. A decrease in the 
popularity of one game 
does not add to the ad- 
vantage of the other. Both 
x games grow together and 


n rules c : x xX xX not at the expense of each 
‘his en.§ Defensive Formations other. The purpose of six- 
the 20. The most common form O©O man football is to provide 
thein-§ of defense is the 3-2-1. O #2 football in schools that 
is much The two backer-ups play > could not have the game 
} Of thi from two to five yards 4 if it were held to official 
W Over-@ behind the line of scrim- O O requirements. 


n if th™ mage and from six to 
twelve yards outside their 


stations himself about ten 


weaknesses follow: 4-2, 


plays, weak against 
passes; 4-1-1, strong against a kick- 
ing game; 2-2-1-1, strong against 
hind te passes and punts, weak against a 
lays thay tunning attack unless the two defen- 
sive linemen are exceptionally pow- 
erful; 3-3, strong against running 
ompris™. plays; close knit 2-1-2-1 and 2-3-1, 
e othe™ strong against passes and reverses. 
d. Some So far the kicking game has lan- 
. system’ ©=guished behind. The offense has dis- 
1 andi regarded the potentialities of a punt- 
r team ing game because they figured the 
r suitif kicker has less protection and the 
rmatin§ field is shorter than in regulation 
rind thf football. However, with the field goal 
acks al now counting four points and an in- 
quarte\§ creasing emphasis on the fact that 
be aletf the narrower field makes for more 
nse &§ accurate out-of-bounds kicking, the 
e of thi kicking game may come in for more 
ss. Evel attention in the future. 
the end ‘While the very nature of the game 
the ball —its open style of blocking, tackling, 
naruh@ tunning and passing—has all been 
ives the designed to avoid concentrating the 
the bal play and to make the game less haz- 
ner mali ardous, there are several additional 
f scr safety rules. As long as there is no 
unnecessary delay of game, both 
ot app teams are allowed to substitute free- 
tends ly. Exhausted players may leave the 
n do game, take a short rest on the bench 
line @@ and come back in again during the 
Same period. Players are encouraged 
to wear canvas shoes or soft-ball 
shoes with rubber cleats. However, 
if both coaches agree, regular foot- 
ball shoes and cleats may be used. 
At the end of the 15-minute in- 
termission between halves, both 
teams are required to take a three- 
_ minute warm-up period before start- 
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Defense Formation 


So hop out to the back 
yard and start getting in- 


center. The safety man The 3-2-1 defensive for- to trim for the big day. 
mation is probably the 


; t t d th : 
to twenty yards behind pe gen geal It _* kick, and block. When 
the line of scrimmage. important for the safety six-man football hits your 
Other defensive set-ups man to be close enough school, you’ll have to be 


and their strengths and ' help on passes, as he more versatile than if you 

is much busier on de- 
: ‘ fense in six-man than he 
strong against running js in regulation football. €N-man team. And re- 


Learn how to pass, run, 


were playing on an elev- 


member, when in doubt 
don’t kick. Just reel off a snappy 
triple reverse, pass out to an end, 
waft a lateral to your center, and 
flop over the goal line for the touch- 
down. It’s quite simple when you get 
used to it. 








Robinson-Patman Act 
(Concluded from page 30) 


advantages, they argue, will be wiped 
out if laws are passed to punish chain 
stores. They further contend that anti- 
chain store laws hit the poor person, 
and quote from the Federal Trade 
Commission to uphold this argument: 
“In the smaller towns, at least, people 
of lower incomes patronize chain 
stores to a greater extent than do those 
with larger incomes...If ability to un- 
dersell is based on greater efficiency it 
is the consuming public which will 
really pay the tax and not the chain.” 

But is it not true that many prac- 
tices of the chain-stores were unfair? 
Even eritics of the Robinson-Patman 
law admit this. But they wonder why 
we must tear down the house to get 
rid of a rat. They believe the rules 
against broker’s allowances, “push 
money,” and fake advertising allow- 
ances are wise, but object to the ban 
on lower prices for large purchasers of 
goods. Declares Collier’s Magazine: 
“Buyers will patronize those mer- 
chants who offer the best prices and 
the most desirable services. It matters 
little to the customer whether the 
merchant is a unit in a chain...or an 
independent. The customers want 
service.” It then warns: “The customer 
is the forgotten man... Yet customers 
are people, and sufficiently stimulated, 
they do vote...a fact Congress will do 
well to keep in mind.” 

















False 
Friends and 
Shadows 


“They attend,” Benja- 
min Franklin warned, 
“only while the sun 
shines.” 


In other words, when 
trouble and _ misfor- 
tune arrive, those af- 
fected usually find 
themselves alone. 


Prudential life insurance 
has proved its useful- 
ness in many such an 
emergency, 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DurriE_p, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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FIRST AMERICAN 

Canada’s McGill University has 
stepped across national boundary lines 
in search for a new leader. Lewis Wil- 
liams Douglas, 
former Director of 
the Budget for the 
United States 
Government, will 
become the first 
American ever to 
serve as principal 
(equivalent to 
ie president) of that 
Se ast well-known insti- 

rae , tution, when he 
DOUGLAS takes this post 

January 1. 

Although Douglas is a native of 
Arizona, his father was born in Que- 
bec, and his grandfather, Dr. James 
Douglas, served on the McGill board 
of governors and donated $200,000 to 
build a residence for men, which was 
recently opened by the Canadian Gov- 
ernor General. 

The new principal is 43, and was 
educated at Amherst and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
served as a history teacher at Amherst, 
then entered the mining business in 
Arizona, and has been a vice-presi- 
dent and board member of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company since 1934. 

Mr. Douglas was a member of the 
Arizona House from 1923 to 1925, was 
elected to Congress in 1927, and re- 
signed in 1933 to become Director of 
the Budget. His corncob pipe and bi- 
cycle became familiar sights around 
Washington until 1934 when he broke 
with the Administration. 





PULPIT TO POLITICS 


Three short years ago the Reverend 
Dr. Lester H. Clee of Newark’s Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church stepped from 
his pulpit to en- 
ter politics. In 
1935 he attracted 
national attention 
as Speaker of the 
New Jersey House 
of Representa- 
tives. Later, he be- 
came a State Sen- 
: ator. Today, he is 
A the Republican 
candidate for 
CLEE Governor, follow- 

ing a surprising 
victory over the regular Republican 
machine of Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man. Governor Hoffman, who backed 
State Senator Clifford Powell for the 
nomination, was subjected to sharp 
criticism for his part in the Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann case. Senator 
Clee’s victory is considered a personal 
defeat for the Governor. Both Hoffman 
and Powell have agreed to campaign 
for Senator Clee, but he will need 
plenty of aid if he is to defeat United 
States Senator A. Harry Moore, the 
Democratic candidate. 
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Though his prospects don’t look so 
bright, Senator Clee expresses plenty 
of confidence in the outcome of the 
November election. And he has a rec- 
ord of winning his political fights. As 
Speaker of the House he forced the re~- 
peal of the State’s sales tax, and got 
officials to use highway funds for re- 
lief. 

While serving at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Senator Clee won a 
wide following by his brilliant pleas 
for liberal policies, and succeeded in 
organizing two of the largest adult Bi- 
ble classes in the United States. 


“U” BOAT TO PULPIT 

During the World War a submarine 
commander, Martin Niemoeller, was 
busy firing torpedoes at Germany’s 
enemies. Today, 
the Reverend 
Martin Niemoeller 
is just as busy 
aiming verbal tor- 
pedoes at the 
German Nazi 
Government of 
Dictator Adolf 
Hitler. His oppo- 
sition to Hitler’s 
attempt to control 
Germany’s 
churches has 
landed him in jail, but Niemoeller’s 
Protestant followers are keeping up 
his fight for religious freedom. 

Tall, slender, and thin-faced, Nie- 
moeller looks like a military man. He 
became a naval lieutenant during the 
war and was given command of a Ger- 
man submarine. This “sub” was an an- 
cient one and had earned the title of 
the “floating coffin.” But the daring 
Niemoeller made a name for himself, 
and escaped the fate of many other 
submarine commanders. After the war 
Niemoeller wanted to start life anew 
in Argentina but lacked money. He 
then tried to buy a farm in Germany 
but was ruined by the depression. 
Since his father had been a minister, 
Niemoeller decided to turn to that life. 
Today the 45-year-old preacher is con- 
sidered one of Germany’s most bril- 
liant speakers. After years of hard 
work and near-starvation, he became 
minister in Dahlem, wealthy suburb 
of Berlin. When Hitler appeared on 
the scene Niemoeller supported him. 
But he soon realized that an all-pow- 
erful state and freedom of religion 
cannot exist side-by-side. In 1934 he 
was arrested for daring to criticize the 
Nazis. The next year he was arrested 
twice and beaten up once, his writ- 
ings were seized; several times he was 
forbidden to preach in his own church, 
and the Nazi Secret Police connected 
his telephone wire with a machine that 
makes a record of all his conversa- 
tions. But the ex-submarine comman- 
der has remained firm in his opposi- 
tion to this powerful and ruthless 
dictatorship. 





NIEMOELLER 


Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 12) 


the presiding officer at tea, so plan to 
have your table set in the living room 
with all the accessories assembled, ex. 
cept for the last-minute brewing of the 
tea. After your guest has met all your 
friends, sit down to your job of pouring 
tea and serving, unless you ask one of 
your friends to pass the cake and sand- 
wich trays. Be sure each guest has aq 
place nearby to place her cup and sau- 
cer. Laps were never meant for this, 

If you wish to entertain formally, 
either for a visitor or for the sake of 
I.0.U., invite guests from three to five 
or four to six, in which case they may 
call at any time between the hours 
mentioned, with the understanding 
that it is a come-and-go affair. Have 
a friend meet the guests at the door, 
your place being first in the receiving 
line where you may introduce your 
honor guest, standing next. 

In the dining room, your Mother or 
a friend should preside at the tea table, 
set with tea service at one end, a cen- 
terpiece of flowers and candlesticks 
holding candles of corresponding colors 
to the flowers. Don’t leave all the work 
to Mother, or the tea-pourer. Ask 
others to assist in passing sandwiches, 
cakes, nuts, or bon-bons. 

If there is an entrance other than the 
front — or kitchen door, use it as an 
exit. In-coming callers should not col- 
lide with out-going guests. Have a 
friend stationed at the exit to say good- 
byes. Be prepared for the mob scene by 
charting your course carefully, mak- 
ing lists of faces and positions occupied 
by your troupe of helpers, and rehears- 
ing your introductory act the day be- 
fore the opening. Ask your assisting 
artists to arrive 15 minutes before cur- 
tain time, so that they may assume 
their proper roles. If you are at ease 
during the performance, perhaps the 
society editor will hear the news and 
give you a favorable and flowery no- 
tice: “Miss Juliet Capulet was charm- 
ing hostess, entertaining members of 
the sub-deb set at a lovely tea honoring 
her attractive house-guest, Miss Joan 
Darcey... .” 








Debate References 
(Concluded from page 33) 


Supreme Court impels systems to study 
ways to escape state taxes. News Week, 
9:25-26, March 31, 1937. 

Tax on bigness. Time, 29:63, May 31, 1937. 

Patman, W. “Curbing the chain store”; 
“Robinson-Patman Act” Nation, 143: 624- 
6, November 28, 1936. 

Celler, E. “Curbing the chain store; Re- 
ply.” Nation, 144:27, January 2, 1937. 
Managers get 483 stores; Butler Grocery 
becomes a voluntary chain. Business 

Week, p. 12, February 29, 1936. 

Chain tax: Yes, No; Courts uphold parts 
of state acts, knocks others out. Business 
Week, p. 12, December 7, 1935. 

McKean, D. D., “Spread of Chain Store 
Taxes.” New Republic, 87:67-9, May 
27, 1936. 

Ginsburg, D., “Spread of Chain Store 
Taxes; Reply.” New Republic, 87:21, 
July 15, 1936. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


THE GREAT GARRICK (Warner Bros. 
Directed by James Whale). 


In the eighteenth century David 
Garrick was the lion of the English 
stage. He was a magnificent actor. And 
aconceited one. He was the Great Gar- 
rick. 

That much is true. To it the movies 
have added a highly amusing inci- 
dent woven into the life of David Gar- 
rick with deft touch and characteristic 

res. The Great Garrick, written 
directly for the screen by Ernst Vajda, 
has the flourish of eighteenth century 
acting with the sparkle of twentieth 
century dialogue. It is a rare combina- 
tion and makes entertainment of the 
first order. 





Brian Aherne as the great actor, David 
Garrick, is helped with his coat by Tubby, 
his valet (Edward Everett Horton). 


Brian Aherne plays the part of Gar- 
rick with great gusto. Edward Everett 
Horton was never more flustered nor 
funnier than as Tubby, Garrick’s man- 
servant. 

In the story Garrick is invited to 
appear with the Comédie Frangaise, 
leading theatrical company of the 
world in that day. The members of the 
Comédie Francaise hear that Garrick 
has deliberately insulted them and 
boasted that he would teach the 
Frenchmen how to act. They decide to 
teach Garrick a lesson themselves. 
They engage a French wayside inn, 
where Garrick must stop on his way to 
Paris, and garb themselves as inn- 
keeper, flunkeys, chambermaids, and 
guests. Garrick, however, is warned of 
their hazing plot. When he arrives at 
the inn, he lets them go through their 
various acts with great glee. They put 
frogs in his bed, stage duels under his 
hose, stab each other, and enact a scene 
Where one of the waiters goes mad. 
Through it all Garrick merely laughs 
up his sleeve. But he laughs once too 
often when he plays up to a young girl 
who Stops at the inn over night. He 
thinks she also is an actress. When he 
finds out she is a guest and a countess, 
c Great Garrick must humble him- 


Es 
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However, he turns the tables on the 
Comédie Francaise and gives them a 
dose of their own medicine. He repri- 
mands them for being bad actors. Then 
with a bow, he offers to join with them 
and proceed to Paris. Best Shot: Gar- 
rick giving the members of the Comeé- 
die Francaise a lesson in acting and 
exhibiting Tubby (E. E. Horton) as an 
example of lunacy. 


THE BRIDE WORE RED _ (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by Dorothy 
Arzner). 

Here we have Joan Crawford, a sing- 
er in a Trieste dive, masquerading as a 
lady of the upper brackets, and not 
getting away with it. She didn’t get 
away with it with the people she tried 
to fool; neither did she get away with 
the role. It probably isn’t her fault. 
There’s a shot of some cardboard Alps 
in this movie and in our opinion most 
of the lines Miss Crawford has been 
given to say are just as fake and 
phoney as that Alp. 

The film isn’t worthy of its makers. 
The story is based on a Molnar play; 
Tess Slesinger was one of the writers 
who adapted it to the screen; Dorothy 
Arzner directed it; Joan Crawford and 
Franchot Tone and Robert Young have 
the leading roles; Billie Burke, Regi- 
nald Owen, Lynn Carver and other 
good actors aré in the cast. 


THUNDER TRAIL (Paramount) is a 
bang-up Western. It has an exciting 
plot, taken from a Zane Gray novel, 
Arizona Ames, and it has a good cast. 
Charles Bickford is as hard-shootin’ 
and Gilbert Roland as square-shootin’ 
a guy as ever rode through “them thar 
hills.” Besides, there are plenty of 
thundering hoofs, ambush attacks, 
runaway wagons, shooting scrapes, 
and fist fights on the edges of cliffs. 

The plot is concerned with two 
brothers who are separated when their 
father’s wagon train is ambushed by 
bandits. Bob, the younger, is taken 
along by Lee Tate (Charles Bickford), 
leader of the bandits, and reared as his 
son. “Arizona” (Gilbert Roland) is 
picked up by a roving Mexican gold 
prospector. Years later their paths 
cross. “Arizona” discovers Bob is his 
brother and that Lee Tate is the man 
who killed his father. He also finds out 
that Tate is up to his old tricks trying 
to steal the Morgan gold mine. Then 
things begin to pop. Jumping off roof- 
tops, leaping into saddles, plunging on 
horseback into canyon streams, and 
fighting barehanded on the edge of a 
precipice seem to be all in the day’s 
work for “Arizona”; but it makes for a 
thrilling melodrama. 
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Short hours. 
Pleasant work. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
many positions and particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 
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Our IN CALIFORNIA—where they 
know oranges—Bireley'’s Orangeade 
is the four-star drink sensation. And a 
big golden bottle of Bireley’s Orange- 


ade is a mighty sweet sensation at 





lunch, after school, at mealtime, and 
bedtime! What a delicious way to 
help alkalize your system—by drink- 
ing Bireley's Orangeade daily! Ward 
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—/f you win a 
Scholastic Award 


Don’t overlook what might be 
your opportunity. Send your 
entry now for awards in: 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes ~ $50, $25, $10. Five 
prizes of $4 *“PRANG” Tempera Color 
gets for best examples of advertising art. 


APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 


Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10. Five 
prizes of $4 “PRANG” Tempera Colog 
sets for best examples of applied art. 
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Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
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Container Design 
(Concluded from page 11) 


The materials of the package, mois- 
ture-proof papers, preserve crisp- 
ness. The cleverness of the container 
makes the contents easily accessible 
and practical for pouring. In brief, 
the package should reflect the char- 
acter of the product. This calls for 
logical rather than temperamental 
thought. 


Breadth of the Field 


One of the great attractions of the 
container design field is its variety 
and breadth. Unlike some of the 
practical arts, women are as Ccapa- 
ble of planning attractive containers 
as men. In fact, women may excel 
in designing for merchandise with 
feminine appeal. 

Let us consider briefly, four of the 
major phases of the container world. 
Each is a vast industry with count- 
less tangents. 

Figure one represents that phase 
of packaging related to flat, surface 
or label design. The designer is lit- 
tle concerned with more than a de- 
sign to go on a piece of paper or on 
a carton. The can label is typical. 
Size and shape of can labels are 
standardized so that the artist has 
little opportunity to create new 
shapes. Nearly all of the large chain 
stores, not to mention smaller pack- 
ers, have completely redesigned 
thousands of labels. This classifica- 
tion includes labels for bottles, jars, 
tubes, etc. 

Figure two is a third dimensional 
design involving the shape and bulk 
of the object as well as its surface 
appearance. The shape of the pack- 
age is generally dictated by the 
product. As an example, the sardine 
can compared with the talcum pow- 
der can. The bulk of the container 
must be practical as well as pleas- 
ing to fit shipping cases, racks, store 
shelves, etc. The problem of mate- 
rials is involved. There again the 
product dictates both kinds and cost. 
For instance, cold cream must be 
packed in a grease-proof, easily ac- 
cessible jar. Hair tonic is desirable 
in a small-mouth shaker bottle. 

Figure three demonstrates that 
often the artist must design the in- 
terior as well as the exterior of the 


container and frequently the very. 


merchandise to be contained. Mani- 
cure sets, artist kits, lunch boxes 
first-aid cabinets, etc., are examples, 
The first requirements of the design- 
er are to know what is to be pack- 
aged and how it is to be used. De- 
signing for this field necessitates a 
careful study of materials and the 
mechanics of packages, i.e., snaps, 








hinges, locks, and accessories, Price 
is most important, as a dollar manj.” 
cure set must be packaged for a few 
cents. Fractions of pennies are de. 
ciding factors and often determine 


























































the character of the finished pack. Pos L 
age. High Sc! 

Figure 4 shows a classification of 
packages deliberately designed for [pblished 
dual purposes. This package carries MR" °°? 
its product to the consumer and then eS so 
suggests a re-use when empty of the [itymbined | 
original contents. This is a sales in- week 
ducement. For instance, prune juice jpmch inclu 
is offered in an attractive cool green ad 
bottle to be re-used as a refriger- 
ator water bottle. The shape of the 
bottle is made to fit the low-refrig. ] 
erator shelf. The label is easily re- [itwer Desi: 
movable so as not to be offensive on [ Scholastic 
the dining table. Belts have been of- [Pri a 
fered in plastic boxes, later to be [pid-Mount 
used for cigarettes and candy. wy F. R. 

This article has but skimmed the [panhattan 
surface of one of America’s greatest I, 7 
industries. Two succeeding articles Giliert : 
will deal with specific phases of mtainer L 
packaging, suggesting a method of § /# ---- 
procedure to the reader interested PR” of 
in designing better packages for the Mure of N 
better products of today. rsh Amba 
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LAUGLS 62) sett = 
WEEK Z Spea 

Professor of English: “Correct this =. sy 
sentence: ‘Girls is naturally better i Buyer 
looking than boys.’” Frenk Lat 

Pupil: “Girls is artificially better MBhould Chair 
looking than boys.”—Calgary Herald. J bate prepa 

* : The letter 

Dentist’s Daughter: “Well, dear, eS 
ne you asked father for my hand - Eat 
yet? 

Shy Suitor: “No. Every time I step EL 
into his office I lose courage. Today] #Aunce R. F 
allowed him to pull another tooth.”— #Mtrn M. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. ROSENB 

‘ STINE TA 

A courthouse in a Yorkshire town on 
stands near a common. During one of 
the cases that were being tried the Mi, J ial 
counsel was in the middle of his Bigtrpprrr 
speech for the defense when a donkey AD 
outside began to bray. tick L 

The judge, who was notorious for aC. Li 
his wit, put up his hand at this junc- BWA. Bessey 
ture and said to the counsel: “Kindly Orton | 
stop a minute, Mr. B——. I am unable 9h Auslan: 
to hear two at once.” aty Ellen C’ 

A little later, while the judge was Max J. He 
summing up, the donkey again brayed, ogee 
and the counsel, seeing an opportu- @,,, AY Jai 
nity for revenge, stood up and said: Bikers’ 4 






“Would your lordship mind speaking 
a little louder? There is an echo it 
court.”—Exchange. 

* 

“What I want,” said the speaker, “is 
reform. I want tax reform. I want p0o- 
lice reform. I want temperance re 
form. I want social reform. I want—” 

“What you want,” called out a lit 
tener at the back of the hall, ‘# 
chloroform.”—The American Girl 
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Manhattan Cellar 


(Concluded from page 8) 


and all of them during rush hours } 


were jammed to the doors. A new spe- 
cies of city dweller had come into be= 
ing—the subway sardine. The subway 


stations at such traffic centers as Times f 


Square and Grand Central were de- 
veloping into such a bewildering maze 
of different passageways, tiers, and 
multiple levels of train platforms that 
many visitors preferred to pay taxi 


fares rather than venture into the con- | 


fusing underground where the lowly 
nickel is king. 

Though the city liad spent nearly 
$300,000,000 the transit headache had 
by 1921 become so chronic that the 
New York legislature declared a “state 
of emergency” to exist. Three years 
later the Board of Transportation was 
created under the urgent insistence of 
Mayor John F. Hylan. Thus the city 
was given the legal right, not only to 


build, but to operate its own indepen- } 


dent subway system. 

Ground for this new municipal sub- 
way was broken in 1925 and the sys- 
tem commenced train operations in 
1932. By 1937 the city subway had 
spread to over 55 miles of route in- 
cluding three tunnels under the East 
River and one under the Harlem. By 
that time the city’s expenditure on the 
municipal subway alone was nearing 
$700,000,000. In 1936 there were days 
when the combined subway lines of 
New York City were carrying 5,000,- 
000 passengers in 24 hours, or almost 
2,000,000 more than the entire popula- 
tion of the city of Chicago. 

When subway riders first wandered 
down into the subterranean realm of 
the new system, they believed there 
really was a Santa Claus. Here was a 
subway built on a scale expansive 
enough to do away with the wedged- 
in strap-hanging which had made sub- 
way riding one of the city’s most stren- 
uous and least popular sports. To avoid 
the serious overcrowding of the pri- 
vately operated systems, Chief Engi- 
neer Robert Ridgway designed the sta- 
tions of the city subway with broad, 
spacious mezzanines of almost audi- 
torium dimensions between the street 
and train platform levels. 

Construction costs of the indepen- 
dent city subway have averaged $9,- 
000,000 per mile. But the new link in 
this system now being built under 
Sixth Avenue is expected to cost 
$13,000,000 per mile (See cuts, P. 8). 

Work on this new Sixth Avenue line 
might have got underway years earlier 
had it not been for the danger of dis- 
rupting the city’s water supply. This 
was because the Catskill Aqueduct 
runs 200 feet below the surface of 
Sixth Avenue. The Board of Water 
Supply feared that the unloading of 
rock cover might damage the water 
tunnel. It was therefore urged that 
work on the subway be delayed until 
a cross connection for water between 
Manhattan and Brooklyn should be 
completed. 


Next in this series: Perils of Tunneling. 
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